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DOMSIE: AN OLD COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER IN SCOTLAND. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 


I. A LAD 0’ PAIRTS. 


HE Revolution reached our parish 
years ago, and Drumtochty has a 
School Board, with a chairman and a clerk 
besides a treasurer and an officer. Young 
Hillocks, who had two years in a lawyer’s 
office, is clerk, and summons meetings by 
post, althought he sees every member at 
the market or the kirk. Minutes are read 
with much solemnity, and motions to ex- 
pend ten shillings upon a coal-cellar door 
passed, on the motion of Hillocks, sec- 
onded by Drumsheugh, who are both 
severely prompted for the occasion, and 
move uneasily before speaking. 

Drumsheugh was at first greatly exalted 
by his poll, and referred freely on market 
days to his “plumpers,” but as time went 
on the irony of the situation laid hold upon 
him. 

“ Think o’ you and me, Hillocks, veesitin’ 
the schule and sittin’ wi’ bukes in oor 
hands watchin’ the Inspector. Keep’s a’, 
it’s eneuch to mak’ the auld Dominie turn 
in his grave. The meenisters cam’ in 
his time, and Domsie put Geordie Hoo or 
some ither gleg laddie, that was makin’ 
for college, thro’ his facin’s, and maybe 
some bit lassie brocht her copy-buke. 
Syne they had their dinner, and Domsie 
tae, wi’ the Doctor. Man, a’ve often 
thocht it was the prospeck o’ the Schule 
Board and its weary bit rules that feen- 
ished Domsie. He wasna maybe sae shairp 
at the elements as this virjinct body we hae 
noo, but a’body kent he was a terrible 
scholar and a credit tae the parish. Drum- 
tochty was a name in thae days wi’ the 
lads he sent tae college. It was maybe 
juist as weel he slippit awa’ when he did 
for he wud hae taen ill with thae new 
fikes, and nae college lad to warm his 
hert.” 





The present school-house stands in an 
open place beside the main road to Muir- 
town, treeless and comfortless, built of 
red, staring stone, with a playground for 
the boys and another for the girls, and 
a trim, smug-looking teacher’s house, all 
very neat and symmetrical, and well regu- 
lated. The local paper had a paragraph 
headed “Drumtochty,” written by the 
Muirtown architect, describing the whole 
premises in technical language that seemed 
to compensate the rate-payers for the cost, 
mentioning the contractor’s name, and con- 
cluding that “this handsome building of 
the Scoto-Grecian style was one of the 
finest works that had ever come from the 
accomplished architect’s hands.” It has 
pitch-pine benches and map-cases, and a 
thermometer to be kept at not less than 
58° and not more than 62°, and ventilators 
which the Inspector is careful to examine. 
When I stumbled in last week the teacher 
was drilling the children in Tonic Sol-fa 
with a little harmonium, and I left on 
tiptoe. 

It is difficult to live up to this kind of 
thing, and my thoughts drift to the auld 
schule-house and Domsie. Some one with 
the love of God in his heart had built it 
long ago, and chose a site for the bairns 
in the sweet pine-woods at the foot of the 
cart road to Whinnie Knowe and the up- 
land farms. It stood in a clearing with 
the tall Scotch firs round three sides, and 
on the fourth a brake of gorse and bramble 
bushes, through which there was an open- 
ing to the road. The clearing was the 
playground, and in summer the _bairns 
annexed as much wood as they liked, play- 
ing tig among the trees, or sitting down 
at dinner-time on the soft, dry spines that 
made an elastic carpet everywhere. Dom- 
sie used to say there were two pleasant 
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sights for his old eyes every day. One 
was to stand in the open at dinner-time 
and see the flitting forms of the healthy, 
rosy sonsie bairns in the wood, and from 
the door in the afternoon to watch the 
schule skail, till each group was lost in the 
kindly shadow, and the merry shouts died 
away in this quiet place. Then the Dom- 
inie took a pinch of snuff and locked the 
door, and went to his house beside the 
school. One evening I came on him 
listening bareheaded to the voices, and he 
showed so kindly that I shall take him as 
he stands. A man of middle height, but 
stooping below it, with sandy hair turning 
to gray, and bushy eyebrow covering keen 
shrewd gray eyes. You will notice that 
his linen is coarse but spotless, and that, 
though his clothes are worn almost thread- 
bare, they are well brushed and orderly. 
But you will be chiefly arrested by the 
Dominie’s coat, for the like of it was not 
in the parish. It was a black dress coat, 
and no man knew when it had begun its 
history; in its origin and its continuance 
it resembled Melchisedek. Many were the 
myths that gathered around that coat, but 
on this all were agreed, that without it we 
could not have realized the Dominie, and 
it became to us the sign and trappings 
of learning. He had taken a high place at 
the University, and won a good degree, and 
I’ve heard the Doctor say that he had a 
career before him. But something hap- 
pened in his life, and Domsie buried him- 
self among the woods with the bairns of 
Drumtochty. No one knew the story, but 
after he died I found a locket on his 
breast, with a proud, beautiful face with- 
in, and I have fancied it was a tragedy. 
It may have been in substitution that he 
gave all his love to the children, and nearly 
all his money too, helping lads to college, 
and affording an inexhaustible store of 
peppermints for the little ones. 

Perhaps one ought to have been 
ashamed of that school-house, but yet it 
had its own distinction, for scholars were 
born there, and now and then to this day 
some famous man will come and stand 
in the deserted playground for a space. 
The door was at one end, and stood open 
in summer, so that the boys saw the rab- 
bits come out from their holes on the 
edge of the wood, and birds sometimes 
flew in unheeded. The fireplace was at 
the other end, and was fed in winter with 
the sticks and peats brought by the scholars. 
On one side Domsie sat with the half- 
dozen lads he hoped to send to college, to 
whom he grudged no labor, and on the 
other gathered the very little ones, who 
used to warm their bare feet at the fire, 
while down the sides of the room the 





other scholars sat at their rough old desks, 
working sums and copying. Now and 
then a class came up and did some task, 
and at times a boy got the tawse for his 
negligence, but never a girl. He kept the 
girls in as their punishment, with a brother 
to take them home, and both had tea in 
Domsie’s house, with a bit of his best 
honey, departing much torn between an 
honest wish to please Domsie and a par- 
donable longing for another tea. 

“ Domsie,” as we called the schoolmas- 
ter, behind his back in Drumtochty, because 
we loved him, was true to the tradition of 
his kind, and had an unerring scent for 
“pairts” in his laddies. He could detect 
a scholar in the egg, and prophesied Latin- 
ity from a boy that seemed fit only to be 
a cowherd. It was believed that he had 
never made a mistake in judgment, and it 
was not his blame if the embryo scholar 
did not come to birth. “Five and thirty 
years have I been minister at Drumtochty,” 
the Doctor used to say at school examina- 
tions, “and we have never wanted a stu- 
dent at the University, and while Dominie 
Jamieson lives we never shall.” Where- 
upon Domsie took snuff, and assigned his 
share of credit to the Doctor, “ who gave 
the finish in Greek to every lad of them, 
without money and without price, to make 
no mention of the higher mathematics.” 
Seven ministers, four school-masters, four 
doctors, one professor, and three civil ser- 
vice men had been sent out by the auld 
schule in Domsie’s time, besides many that 
“had given themselves to mercantile pur- 
suits.” 

He had a leaning to classics and the pro- 
fessions, but Domsie was catholic in his 
recognition of “ pairts,” and when the son 
of Hillocks’ foreman made a collection of 
the insects of Drumtochty, there was a 
council at the manse. “ Bumbee Willie,” 
as he had been pleasantly called by his 
companions, was rescued from ridicule and 
encouraged to fulfil his bent. Once a year 
a long letter came to Mr. Patrick Jamie- 
son, M.A., Schoolmaster, Drumtochty, 
N. B., and the address within was the Brit- 
ish Museum. When Domsie read this let- 
ter to the school, he was always careful to 
explain that “Dr. Graham is the greatest 
living authority on beetles,” and generally 
speaking, if any clever lad did not care 
for Latin, he had the alternative of beetles. 

But it was Latin Domsie hunted for as 
for fine gold, and when he found the smack 
of it in a lad he rejoiced openly. He 
counted it a day in his life when he knew 
certainly that he had hit on another scholar, 
and the whole school saw the identification 
of George Howe. For a winter Domsie 
had been “ at point,” racing George through 
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Cesar, stalking him behind irregular verbs, 
baiting traps with tit-bits of Virgil. 
During these exercises Domsie surveyed 
George from above his spectacles with 
a hope that grew every day in assur- 
ance, and came to its height over a bit of 
Latin prose. Domsie tasted it visibly, and 
read it again in the shadow of the firs at 
meal-time, slapping his leg twice. 

“He'll dae! he'll dae!” cried Domsie 
aloud, ladling in the snuff. “George, ma 
mannie, tell yir father that I am comin’ up 
to Whinnie Knowe the nicht on a bit o’ 
business.” 

Then the “schule” knew that Georgie 
Hoo was marked for college, and pelted 
him with fir cones in great gladness of 
heart. 

“Whinnie” was full of curiosity over 
the Dominie’s visit, and vexed Marget 
sorely, to whom Geordie had told wondrous 
things in the milk-house. “It canna be 
coals ’at he’s wantin’ frae the station, for 
there’s a fell puckle left.” 

“ And it'll no be seed taties,” she said, 
pursuing the principle of exhaustion, “ for 
he hes some perthshirt reds himsel’. I 
doot it’s somethin’ wrang with Geordie,” 
and Whinnie started on a new track. 

“He’s been playin’ truant maybe. <A’ 
mind gettin’ ma praiks for birdnestin’ 
masel. I’ll wager that’s the verra thing.” 

“Weel, yir wrang, Weelum,” broke in 
Marget, Whinnie’s wife, a tall, silent 
woman, with a speaking face; “it’s naither 
the ae thing nor the ither, but something 
I’ve been prayin’ for since Geordie was a 
wee bairn. Clean yirsel and meet Domsie 
on the road, for nae man deserves more 
honor in Drumtochty, naither laird nor 
farmer.” 

Conversation with us was a leisurely 
game, with slow movements and many 
pauses, and it was our custom to handle 
all the pawns before we brought the queen 
into action. 

Domsie and Whinnie discussed the 
weather with much detail before they came 
in sight of George, but it was clear that 
Domsie was. charged with something 
weighty, and even Whinnie felt that his 
own treatment of the turnip crop was 
wanting in repose. 

At last Domsie cleared his throat and 
looked at Marget, who had been in and 
out, but ever within hearing. 

“George is a fine laddie, Mrs. Howe.” 

An ordinary Drumtochty mother, al- 
though bursting with pride, would have 
responded, “ He’s weel eneuch, if he hed 
grace in his heart,” in a tone that implied 
it was extremely unlikely, and that her 
laddie led the reprobates of the parish. 
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As it was, Marget’s face lightened, and 
she waited. 

“What do you think of making him?” 
and the Dominie dropped the words slowly, 
for this was a moment in Drumtochty. 

There was just a single ambition in those 
humble homes, to have one of its members 
at College, and if Domsie approved a lad, 
then his brothers and sisters would give 
their wages, and the family would live on 
skim milk and oat cake, to let him have 
his chance. 

Whinnie glanced at his wife and turned 
to Domsie. 

“Marget’s set on seein’ Geordie a Min- 
ister, Dominie.” 

“If he’s worthy o’t no otherwise. We 
haena the means though; the farm is highly 
rented, and there’s barely a penny over at 
the end o’ the year.” 

“But you are willing George should go 
and see what he can do. If he disappoint 
you, then I dinna know a lad o’ pairts when 
I see him, and the Doctor is with me.” 

“Maister Jamieson,” said Marget, with 
great solemnity, “ma hert’s desire is to see 
George a minister, and if the Almichty 
spared me to hear ma only bairn open his 
mooth in the Evangel, I wud hae naething 
mair to ask ... but I doot sair it canna 
be managed.” 

Domsie had got all he asked, and he rose 
in his strength. 

“Tf George Howe disna get to college, ° 
then he’s the first scholar I’ve lost in 
Drumtochty ... ye ’ill manage his keep 
and sic like?” 

“Nae fear o’ that,” for Whinnie was 
warming, “ tho’ I haena a steek (stitch) 0’ 
new claithes for four years. But what 
about his fees and ither outgaeins?” 

“There’s ae man in the parish can pay 
George’s fees without missing a penny, 
and IJ’ll warrant he ’ill dae it.” 

“Are ye meanin’ Drumsheugh?” said 
Whinnie, “for ye ’ill never get a penny 
piece oot o’ him. Did ye no hear hoo the 
Frees wiled him intae their kirk, Sabbath 
past a week, when Netherton’s sister’s son 
frae Edinboro’ wes preaching the mission- 
ary sermon, expectin’ a note, and if he 
didno change a shillin’ at the public-hoose 
and pit in a penny. Sall, he’s a lad Drum- 
sheugh; a’m thinking ye may save yir 
journey, Dominie.” 

But Marget looked away from her into 
the past, and her eyes had a tender light. 
“ He hed the best hert in the pairish aince.” 

Domsie found Drumsheugh inclined for 
company, and assisted at an exhaustive and 
caustic treatment of local affairs. When 
the conduct of Piggie Walker, who bought 
Drumsheugh’s potatoes and went into 
bankruptcy without paying for a single 
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tuber, had, been characterized in language 
that left nothing to be desired, Drumsheugh 


began to soften and show signs of reci- ° 


procity. 

“ Hoo’s yir laddies, Dominie? ” whom the 
farmers regarded as a risky turnip crop 
in a stiff clay that Domsie had “to fecht 
awa in.” “ Are ony o’ them shaping weel?” 

Drumsheugh had given himself away, 
and Domsie laid his first parallel with a 
glowing account of George Howe’s Latin- 
ity, which was well received. 

“ Weel’ I’m gled tae hear sic accoonts 
o’ Marget Hoo’s son; there’s naething in 
Whinnie but what the spune puts in.” 

But at the next move Drumsheugh 
scented danger and stood guard, “ Na, -na, 
Dominie, I see what yir aifter fine; ye 
mind hoo ye got three notes oot o’ me at 
Perth market Martinmas a year past for 
ane o’ yir college laddies. Five punds for 


four years; my word, yir no blate (mod-. 


est). And what for sud I educat Marget 
Hoo’s bairn? If ye kent a’ ye wudna ask 
me; it’s no reasonable, Dominie. So 
there’s an end o’t.” 

Domsie was only a pedantic old parish 
schoolmaster, and he knew little beyond 
his craft, but the spirit of the Humanists 
awoke within him, and he smote with all 
his might, bidding good-bye to his English 
as one flings away the scabbard of a sword. 

“Ye think that a’m asking a great thing 
when I plead for a pickle notes to give a 
puir laddie a college education. I tell ye, 
man, a’m honorin’ ye and givin’ ye the 
fairest chance ye’ll ever hae o’ winning 
wealth. Gin ye store the money ye hae 
scrapit by mony a hard bargain, some heir 
ye never saw’ll gar it flee in chambering 
and wantonness. Gin ye hed the heart to 
spend it on a lad o’ pairts like Geordie Hoo, 
ye wud hae two rewards nae man could tak 
frae ye. Ane wud be the honest gratitude 
o’ a laddie whose desire for knowledge ye 
hed sateesfied, and the second wud be this 
—anither scholar in the land; and a’m 
thinking with auld John Knox that ilka 
scholar is something added to the riches 
of the commonwealth. And what ’ill it 
cost ye? Little mair than the price 0’ a 
cattle beast. Man, Drumsheugh, ye pover- 
ty-stricken cratur, I’ve naethin’ in this 
world but a handfu’ o’ books and a ten- 
pund note for my funeral, and yet, if it 
wasna I have all my brither’s bairns tae 
keep, I wud pay every penny mysel’. But 
T’ll no see Geordie sent to the plough, tho’ 
I gang frae door to door. Na, na, the 
grass’ll no grow on the road atween the 
college and the schule-hoose o’ Drumtochty 
till they lay me in the ould kirkyard.” 

“Sall, Domsie was roosed,” Drumsheugh 
explained in the Muirtown inn next 
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market. “‘ Miserly wratch’ was the ceevil- 
est word on his tongue. He wud naither 
sit nor taste, and was half way doon the 
yaird afore I cud quiet him. An’ a’m no 
sayin’ he hed na reason if I’d been meanin’ 
a’ I said. It wud be a scan’al to the parish 
if a likely lad cudna win tae college for the 
want o’ siller. Na, na, neeburs, we hae 
oor faults, but we’re no sae dune mean as 
that in Drumtochty.” 

As it was, when Domsie did depart he 
could only grip Drumsheugh’s hand, and 
say Maecenas, and was so intoxicated, but 
not with strong drink, that he explained 
to Hillocks on the way home that Drum- 
sheugh would be a credit to Drumtochty, 
and that his Latin style reminded him of 
Cicero. He added as an afterthought that 
Whinnie Knowe had promised to pay 
Drumsheugh’s fees for four years at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


II. HOW WE CARRIED THE NEWS TO WHINNIE 
KNOWE. 


Domsie was an artist, and prepared the 
way for George’s University achievement 
with much cunning. Once every Sabbath 
in the kirk-yard, where he laid down the 
law beneath an old elm tree, and twice be- 
tween Sabbaths, at the postoffice and by 
the wayside, he adjured us not to expect 
beyond measure, and gave us reasons. 

“Ye see, he has a natural talent for 
learning, and took to Latin like a duck 
to water. What could be done in Drum- 
tochty was done for him, and he’s working 
night and day, but he’ll have a sore fight 
with the lads from the town schools. Na, 
na, neighbors,” said the Dominie, lapsing 
into dialect, “we daurna luik for a prize. 
No the first year, at ony rate.” 

“Man, Dominie. A’m clean astonished 
at ye,” Drumsheugh used to break in, who, 
since he had given to Geordie’s support, out- 
ran us all in his faith, and had no patience 
with Domsie’s devices, “a’ tell ye if Geor- 
die disna get a first in every class he’s 
entered for, the judges ill be a puir lot,” 
with a fine confusion of circumstances. 

“Losh, Drumsheugh, be quiet, or ye’'ll 
dae the laddie an injury,” said Domsie, with 
genuine alarm. “We maunna_ mention 
prizes, and first is fair madness. A certi- 
ficate of honor now, that will be aboot it, 
may be next to the prizemen.” 

Coming home from market he might open 
his heart. “ George ’ill be amang the first 
sax, Or my name is no Jamieson,” but gen- 
erally he prophesied a moderate success. 
There were times when he affected indif- 
ference, and talked cattle. We then re- 
garded him with awe, because this was 
more than mortal. 

It was my luck to carry the bulletin t 
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Domsie, and I learned what he had been 
enduring. It was good manners in Drum- 
tochty to feign amazement at the sight of 
a letter, and to insist that it must be in- 
tended for some other person. When it 
was finally forced upon one, you examined 
the handwriting at various angles and spec- 
ulated about the writer. Some felt embold- 
ened, after these precautions, to open the 
letter, but this haste was considered inde- 
cent. When Posty handed Drumsheugh 
the factor’s letter, with the answer to 
his offer for the farm, he only re- 
marked, “It'll be frae the factor,” and 
harked back to a polled Angus bull he had 
seen at the show. “Sall,” said Posty in 
the kirkyard with keen relish, “ ye’ll never 
flurry Drumsheugh.” Ordinary letters 
were read in leisurely retirement, and, in 
case of urgency, answered within the week. 

Domsie clutched the letter, and would 
have torn off the envelope. But he could 
not; his hand was shaking like an aspen. 
He could only look and I read: 

“Dear Mr. Jamieson,—The class honor 
lists are just out, and you will be pleased to 
know that I have got the medal both in the 
Humanity and the Greek.” 

There was something about telling his 
mother, and his gratitude to his schoolmas- 
ter, but Domsie heard no more. He tried 
to speak and could not, for a rain of tears 
was on his hard old face. Domsie was far 
more a pagan than a saint, but somehow he 
seemed to me that day as Simeon, who had 
at last seen his heart’s desire, and was 
satisfied. 

When the school had dispersed with a 
joyful shout, and disappeared in the pine 
woods, he said, “ye’ll come too,” and I 
knew he was going to Whinnie Knowe. 
He did not speak one word upon the way, 
but twice he stood and read the letter which 
he held fast in his hand. His face was set 
as he climbed the cart track. I saw it set 
again as we came down that road one day, 
but it was well that we could not pierce 
beyond the present. 

Whinnie left his plough in the furrow, 
and came to meet us, taking two drills at 
a stride, and shouting remarks on the 
weather yards off. 

Domsie only lifted the letter. “Frae 
George.” 

“ Ay, ay, and what’s he gotten noo?” 

Domsie solemnly unfolded the letter, and 
brought down his spectacles. “ Edinburgh, 
April 7th.” Then he looked at Whinnie, 
and closed his mouth. 

“We'll tell it first to his mither.” 

“Yer richt, Dominie. She weel deserves 
it. A’m thinking she’s seen us by this 
time.” So we fell into a procession, Dom- 
inie leading by two yards; and then a 
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strange thing happened. For the first and 
last time in his life Domsie whistled, and 
the tune was “ A hundred pipers and a’ and 
a’,” and as he whistled he seemed to dilate 
before our eyes, and he struck down this- 
tles with his stick—a thistle at every 
stroke. 

“Domsie’s fair carried,” 

Whinnie, “it cowes a’.” 

Marget met us at the end of the house 
beside the brier bush, where George was to 
sit on summer afternoons before he died, 
and a flash passed between Domsie and the 
lad’s mother. Then she knew that it was 
well, and fixed her eyes on the letter, but 
Whinnie, his thumbs in his armholes, 
watched the wife. 

Domsie now essayed to read the news, 
but between the shaking of his hands and 
voice he could not. 

“Tt’s nae use,” he cried, “ he’s first in the 
Humanity oot o’ a hundred and seeventy 
lads, first o’ them a’, ard he’s first in the 
Greek too; the like o’ this is hardly known, 
and it has na been seen in Drumtochty 
since there was a schule. That’s the word 
he’s sent, and he bade me tell his mother 
without delay, and I am here as fast as my 
old feet could carry me.” 

I glanced round, although I did not my- 
self see very clearly. Marget was silent - 
for the space of five seconds; she was a 
good woman, and I knew that better after- 
wards. She took the Dominie’s hand, and 
said to him, “ Under God this was your do- 
ing, Maister Jamieson, and for your re- 
ward ye’ill get naither silver nor gold, but 
ye hae a mither’s gratitude.” 

Whinnie gave a hoarse chuckle and said 
to his wife, “It was frae you, Marget, he 
got it a’.” 

When we settled in the parlor Domsie’s 
tongue was loosed, and he lifted up his 
voice and sang the victory of Geordie Hoo. 

“Tt’s ten years ago at the brak up o’ the 
winter ye brought him down to me, Mrs. 
Hoo, and ye said at the schule-hoose door, 
‘Dinna be hard on him, Maister Jamieson, 
he’s my only bairn, and a wee thingie quiet. 
Div ye mind what I said, ‘There’s some- 
thing ahint that face,” and my _ heart 
warmed to George that hour. Two years 
after the Doctor examined the schule, and 
he looks at George. ‘That’s a likely lad, 
Dominie. What think ye?’ And he was 
only eight years auld, and no big for his 
size. ‘Doctor, I daurna prophesy till we 
turn him into the Latin, but a’ve my 
thoughts.’ So I had a’ the time, but I 
never boasted, na, na, that’s dangerous. 
Didna I say, ‘Ye hev a promisin’: laddie, 
Whinnie,’ ae da in the market?” 

“Tt’s a fac’,” said Whinnie, “it was the 
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day I bocht the white coo.” But Domsie 
swept on. 

“The first year o’ Latin was enough for 
me. He juist nippet up his verbs. Cesar 
could na keep him goin’; he wes into 
Virgil afore he was eleven, and the Latin 
prose, man, as sure as a’m living, it 
tasted o’ Cicero frae the beginning.” 

Whinnie wagged his head in amaze- 
ment. 

“Tt was the verra nicht o’ the Latin 
prose I cam up to speak aboot the college, 
and ye thocht Geordie had been playing 
truant.” 

Whinnie laughed uproariously, but Dom- 
sie heeded not. “ 

“Tt was awfu’ work the next two years, 
but the Doctor stood in weel wi’ the Greek. 
Ye mind hoo Geordie tramped ower the 
muir to the manse thro’ the weet an’ the 
snaw, and there wes aye dry stockings for 
him in the kitchen afore he had his Greek 
in the Doctor’s study.” 

“And a warm drink tae,” put in Mar- 
get, “and that’s the window I pit the licht 
in to guide him hame in the dark winter 
nichts, and mony a time when the sleet 
played swish on the glass I wes near wishin’ 
—” Domsie waved his hand. 

“But that’s dune wi’ noo, and he was 
worth a’ the toil and trouble. First in 
the Humanity and first in the Greek, 
sweepit the field, Lord preserve us. A’ 
can hardly believe it. Eh, I was feared o’ 
thae High School lads. They had terrible 
advantages. Maisters frae England, and 
tutors, and whatna’, but Drumtochty car- 
ried aff the croon. It'll be fine reading in 
the papers— 

Humanity—First Prize (and Medal), 

George Howe, Drumtochty, Perthshire: 
Greek.—First Prize (and Medal), George 

Howe, Drumtochty, Perthshire.” 

It’ll be michty,” cried Whinnie, now 
fairly on fire. 

“And Philosophy and Mathematics to 
come. Geordie’s no bad at Euclid. I'll 
wager he’ll be first there too. When he 
gets his hand in there’s naething he’s no 
fit for wi’ time. My ain laddie—and the 
doctor’s—we maunna forget him—it’s his 
classics he hes, every book o’ them. The 
Doctor ’ill be lifted when he comes back on 
Saturday. A’m thinkin’ we’ll hear o’t on 
Sabbath. And Drumsheugh he'll be 
naither to had nor bind in the kirk-yard. 
As for me, I wad na change places wi’ the 
Duke o’ Athole,” and Domsie shook the 
table to its foundation. 

Then he awoke, as from a dream, and 
the shame of boasting that shuts the mouths 
ra) self-respecting Scots descended upon 

im. 
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“But this is fair nonsense. Ye'll no 
mind the havers o’ an auld dominie.” 

He fell back on a recent roup, and would 
not against break away, although sorely 
tempted by certain of Whinnie’s specula- 
tions. 

When I saw him last, his coat-tails 
were waving victoriously as he leaped a 
dyke on his way to tell our Drumtochty 
Maecenas that the judges knew their busi- 
ness. 

III. IN MARGET’S GARDEN. 


The cart track to Whinnie Knowe was 
commanded by a gable window, and Whin- 
nie boasted that Marget had never been 
taken unawares. Tramps, finding every 
door locked, and no sign of life anywhere, 
used to express their mind in the “ close,” 
and return by the way they came, while 
ladies from Kildrummie, fearful lest they 
should put Mrs. Howe out, were met at 
the garden gate by Marget in her Sabbath 
dress, and brought in to a set tea is if they 
had been invited weeks before. 

Whinnie gloried most in the discomfiture 
of the Tory agent, who had vainly hoped 
to coerce him in the stack yard without 
Marget’s presence, as her intellectual con- 
tempt for the Conservative party knew no 
bounds. 

“ Sall she saw him slip aff the road afore 
the last stile, and wheep roond the fit o’ 
the gairden wa’ like a tod (fox) aifter 
the chickens. 

“*Tt’s a het day, Maister Anderson,’ 
says Marget frae the gairden, lookin’ doon 
on him as calm as ye like. ‘ Yir surely no 
gaein’ to pass oor hoose without a gless o’ 
milk?’ 

“Wud ye believe it, he wes that upset 
he left withoot sayin’ ‘vote,’ and Drum- 
sheugh telt me next market that his lan- 
gidge aifterwards cudna be printed.” 

When George came home for the last 
time, Marget went back and forward all 
afternoon from his bedroom to the window, 
and hid herself beneath the laburnum to see 
his face as the cart stood before the stile. 
It told her plain what she had feared, and 
Marget passed through her Gethsemane 
with the gold blossoms falling on her face. 
When their eyes met, and before she helped 
him down, mother and son understood. 

“Ye mind what I told ye, o’ the Greek 
mothers, the day I left. Weel, I wud hae 
liked to have carried my shield, but it 
wasna to be, so I’ve come home on it.” As 
they went slowly up the garden walk, “I’ve 
got my degree, a double first, mathematics 
and classics.” 

“Ye’ve been a gude soldier, George, and 
faithfu’.” 

“Unto death, a’m dootin’, mother.” 

“Na,” said Marget, “unto life.” 
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Drumtochty was not a heartening place 
in sickness, and Marget, who did not think 
our thoughts, endured much consolation at 
her neighbors’ hands. It is said that in 
cities visitors congratulate a patient on his 
good looks, and deluge his family with in- 
Stances of recovery. This would have 
seemed to us shallow and unfeeling, be- 
sides being a “a temptin’ o’ Providence,” 
which might not have intended to go to ex- 
tremities, but on a challenge of this kind 
had no alternative. Sickness was regarded 
as a distinction tempered with judgment, 
and favored people found it difficult to be 
humble. I always thought more of Peter 
MacIntosh when the mysterious “ tribble” 
that needed the Perth doctor made no dif- 
ference in his manner, and he passed his 
snuff-box across the seat before the long 
prayer as usual, but in this indifference to 
privileges Peter was exceptional. 

You could never meet Kirsty Stewart 
on equal terms, although she was quite affa- 
ble to any one who knew his place. 

“ Ay,” she said, on my respectful allusion 
to her experience, “a’ve seen mair than 
most. It doesna become me to boast, but 
tho’ I say it as sudna, I hae buried a’ my 
ain fouk.” 

Kirsty had a “way” in sick visiting, 
consisting in a certain cadence of the voice 
and arrangement of the face, which was 
felt to be soothing and complimentary. 

“Yir aboot again, a’m glad to see,” to 
me after my accident, “but yir no dune wi’ 
that leg; na, na, Jeems, that was ma second 
son, scrapit his shin aince, tho’ no so bad 
as ye’ve dune a’m hearing (for I had denied 
Kirsty the courtesy of an inspection). It’s 
sax year syne noo, and he got up and wes 
traivellin’ fell hearty like yersel. But he 
begood to dwam (sicken) in the end of 
the year, and soughed awa’ in the spring. 
Ay, ay, when tribble comes ye never ken 
hoo it ’ill end. A’ thocht I wud come up 
and speir for ye. A body needs comfort 
gin he’s sober (ill).” 

When I found George wrapped in 
his plaid beside the brier bush whose 
roses were no whiter than his cheeks, 
Kirsty was already installed as comforter 
_in the parlor, and her drone came through 
the open window. 

“ Ay, ay, Marget, sae it’s come to this. 
Weel, we daurna complain, ye ken. Be 
thankfu’ ye haena lost your man and five 
sons besides twa sisters and a brither, no to 
mention cousins. That wud be something 
to speak aboot, and Losh keep’s, there’s nae 
saying but he micht hang on a whilie. Ay, 
ay, it’s a sair blow aifter a’ that wes in 
the papers. I wes feared when I heard o’ 
the papers; ‘Lat weel alane,’ says I to the 
Dominie; ‘ Ye ’ill bring a judgment on the 
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laddie wi’ yir blawing.’ But ye micht as 
weel hae spoken to the hills. Domsie’s a 
thraun body at the best, and he was clean 
infatuat’ wi’ George. Ay, ay, it’s an awfu’ 
lesson, Marget, no to mak’ idols o’ our 
bairns, for that’s naethin’ else than pro- 
vokin’ the Almichty.” 

It was at this point that Marget gave 
way and-scandalized Drumtochty, which 
held that obtrusive prosperity was an ir- 
resistible provocation to the higher powers, 
and that a skilful depreciation of our chil- 
dren was a policy of safety. 

“Did ye say the Almichty? I’m thinkin’ 
that’s ower grand a name for your God, 
Kirsty. What wud ye think o’ a faither 
that brocht hame some bonnie thing frae 
the fair for ane o’ his bairns, and when 
the puir bairn wes pleased wi’ it tore it oot 
o’ his hand and flung it into the fire? Eh, 
woman, he wud be a meeserable cankered 
jealous body. Kirtsy, wumman, when the 
Almichty sees a mither bound up in her lad- 
die, I tell ye He is sair pleased in His 
heaven, for mind ye hoo He loved His ain 
Son. Besides, a’m judgin’ that nane o’ us 
can love aithe withoot lovin’ Him, or hurt 
anither withoot hurtin’ Him. 

“Oh, I ken weel that George is gaein’ to 
leave us; but it’s no because the Almichty 
is jealous o’ him or me, no likely. It cam’ 
to me last nicht that He needs my laddie 
for some grand wark in the ither world, 
and that’s hoo George has his bukes brocht 
oot tae the garden and studies a’ the day. 
He wants to be ready for his kingdom, 
just as he trachled in the bit schule 0’ 
Drumtochty for Edinboro’. I hoped he 
wud hae been a minister o’ Christ’s Gospel 
here, but he ’ill be judge over many cities 
yonder. A’m no denyin’, Kirsty, that it’s 
a trial, but I hae iicht on it, and naethin’ 
but gude thochts o’ the Almichty.” 

Drumtochty understood that Kirsty had 
dealt faithfully with Marget for pride and 
presumption, but all we heard was, “ Losh 
keep us a’.” 

When Marget came out and sat down 
beside her son, her face was shining. Then 
she saw the open window. 

“T didna ken.” 

“ Never mind, mither, there’s nae secrets 
atween us, and it gar’d my heart leap to 
hear ye speak up like yon for God, and to 
know yir content. Div ye mind the nicht 
I called for ye, mother, and ye gave me the 
Gospel aboot God?” 

Marget slipped her hand into George’s, 
and he let his head rest on her shoulder. 
The likeness flashed upon me in that mo- 
ment, the earnest, deep-set gray eyes, the 
clean-cut firm jaw, and the tender mobile 
lips, that blend of apparent austerity and 
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underlying romance that make the pathos 
of a Scottish face. 

“There had been a Revival man, here,” 
George explained to me, “and he was 
preaching on hell. As it grew dark a can- 
dle was lighted, and I can still see his face 
as in a picture, a hard-visaged man. He 
looked down at us laddies in the front, and 
asked us if we knew what like hell was. 
By this time we were that terrified none of 
us could speak, but I whispered ‘ No.’ 

“Then he rolled up a piece of paper and 
held it in the flame, and we saw it burn and 
glow and shrivel up and fall in black dust. 

“* Think,’ said he, and he leaned over 
the desk, and spoke in a gruesome whisper 
which made the cold run down our backs, 
‘that yon paper was your finger, one finger 
only of your hand, and it burned like that 
for ever and ever, and think of your hand 
and your arm and your whole body all on 
fire, never to go out.’ We shuddered that 
you might have heard the form creak. 
‘That is hell, and that is where ony laddie 
will go who does not repent and believe.’ 

“It was like Dante’s Inferno, and I dared 
not take my eyes off his face. He blew 
out the candle, and we crept to the door 
trembling, not able to say one word. 

“That night I could not sleep, for I 
thought I might be in the fire before morn- 
ing. It was harvest time, and the moon 
was filling the room with cold clear light. 
From my bed I could see the stooks stand- 
ing in rows upon the field, and it seemed 
like the judgment day. 

“T was only a wee laddie, and I did what 
we all do in trouble, I cried for my mother. 

“Ye hae na forgotten, mither, the fricht 
that was on me that nicht.” 

“Never,” said Marget, “and never can; 
it’s hard wark for me to keep frae hating 


’ that man, dead or alive. Geordie gripped 


me wi’ baith his wee airms round my neck, 
and he cries over and over again, ‘Is yon 
God?’ 

* Ay, and ye kissed me, mither, and ye 
said (it’s like yesterday), ‘Yir safe with 
me,’ and ye telt me that God micht punish 
me to mak me better if I was bad, but that 
He wud never torture ony puir soul, for 
that cud dae nae guid, and was the Devil’s 
wark. Ye asked me: 

“* Am I a guid mother tae ye?’ and when 
I could dae naethin’ but hold, ye said, ‘ Be 
sure God maun be a hantle kinder.’ 

“The truth came to me as with a flicker, 
and I cuddled down into my bed, and fell 
asleep in His love as in my mother’s arms. 

“ Mither,” and George lifted up his head, 
“That was my conversion, and, mither 
dear, I hae longed a’ thro’ the college 
studies for the day when ma mooth wud 
be opened wi’ this evangel.” 
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Marget’s was an old-fashioned garden, 
with pinks and daisies and forget-me-nots, 
with sweet-scented wall-flower and thyme 
and moss roses, where nature had her way, 
and gracious thoughts could visit one with- 
out any jarring note. As George’s voice 
softened to the close, I caught her saying, 
“ His servants shall see His face,” and the 
peace of Paradise fell upon us in the 
shadow of death. 

The night before the end George was 
carried out to his corner, and Domsie, 
whose heart was night unto the breaking, 
sat with him the afternoon. They used to 
fight the College battles over again, with 
their favorite classics beside them, but this 
time none of them spoke of books. Marget 
was moving about the garden, and she 
told me that George looked at Domsie wist- 
fully, as if he had something to say and 
knew not how to do it. 

After a while he took a book from below 
his pillow, and began, like one thinking over 
his words: 

“ Maister Jamieson, ye hae been a gude 
freend tae me, the best I ever hed aifter 
my mither and faither. Wull ye tak this 
buik for a keepsake o’ yir grateful scholar? 
It’s a Latin ‘Imitation,’ Dominie, and its 
bonnie printin’. Ye mind hoo ye gave me 
yir ain Virgil, and said he was a kind o’ 
Pagan Sanct. Noo here is my sanct, and 
div ye ken I’ve often thocht Virgil saw 
His day afar off, and was glad. Wull ye 
read it, Dominie, for my sake, and maybe 
ye ill come to see——” and George could 
not find words for more. 

But Domsie understood. “Ma laddie, 
ma laddie, that I luve better than onythin’ 
on earth, I’ll read it till I die, and, George, 
I’ll tell ye what livin’ man does na ken. 
When I was your verra age I had a cruel 
trial, and ma heart was turned frae faith. 
The classics hae been my Bible, though I 
said naethin’ to ony man against Christ. 
He aye seemed beyond man, and noo the 
veesion o’ Him has come to me in this 
gairden. Laddie, ye hae dune far mair for 
me than I ever did for you. Wull ye mak 
a prayer for vir auld dominie afore we 
pairt?” 

There was a thrush singing in the birches 
and a sound of bees in the air, when George 
prayed in a low, soft voice, with a little 
break in it. ; 

“Lord Jesus, remember my dear maister, 
for he’s been a kind freend to me and mony 
a puir laddie in Drumtochty. Bind up his 
sair heart and give him licht at eventide, 
and may the maister and his scholars meet 
some mornin’ where the schule never skails, 
in the kingdom o’ oor Father.” 

Twice Domsie said Amen, and it seemed 
as the voice of another man, and then he 
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kissed George upon the forehead; but what 
they said Marget did not wish to hear. 

When he passed out at the garden gate 
the westering sun was shining golden, and 
the face of Domsie was like unto that of 
a little child. 


IV. A SCHOLAR’S FUNERAL. 


Drumtochty never acquitted itself with 
credit at a marriage, having no natural ap- 
titude for gayety, and being haunted with 
anxiety lest any “hicht” should end in a 
“howe,” but the parish had a genius for 
funerals. It was long mentioned with a 
just sense of merit that an English under- 
taker, chancing on a “ beerial” with us, 
had no limits to his admiration. He had 
been disheartened to despair all his life by 
the ghastly efforts of chirpy little Southern- 
ers to look solemn on occasion, but his 
dreams were satisfied at the sight of men 
like Drumsheugh and Hillocks in their Sab- 
bath blacks. Nature lent an initial advan- 
tage in face, but it was an instinct in the 
blood that brought our manner to perfection 
and nothing could be more awful than a 
group of those austere figures, each man 
gazing into vacancy without a trace of 
expression, and refusing to recognize his 
nearest neighbor by word or look. Drum- 
tochty gave itself to a “ beerial” with chas- 
tened satisfaction, partly because it lay 
near to the sorrow of things, and partly be- 
cause there was nothing of speculation in 
it. “Ye can hae little rael pleesure in a 
merrige,” explained our gravedigger, in 
whom the serious side had been perhaps 
abnormally developed, “for ye never ken 
hoo it will end; but there’s nae risk about a 
‘ beerial.’ ” 

It came with a shock upon townsmen that 
the ceremony began with a “service 0’ 
speerits,” and that an attempt of the Free 
Kirk minister to replace this by the read- 
ing of Scripture was resisted as an “ inno- 
vation.” Yet every one admitted that the 
seriousness of Drumtochty pervaded and 
sanctified this function. A tray of glasses 
was placed on a table with great solemnity 
by the “wricht,” who made no sign and 
invited none. You might have supposed 
that the circumstance had escaped the 
notice of the company, so abstracted and 
unconscious was their manner, had it not 
been that two graven images a minute later 
are standing at the table. 

“Ye’ill taste, Tammas,” 
ancholy. 

“Na, na; I’ve nae incleenation the day; 
it’s an awfw’ dispensation this, Jeems. 
She wud be barely saxty.” . 

“ Ay, ay, but we maun keep up the body 
sae lang as we’te here, Tammas.” 

“ Weel, puttin’ it that way, a’m no sayin’ 


with settled mel- 
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but yir richt,” yielding unwillingly to the 
force of circumstance. 

“We're here the day and there the morn, 
Tammas. She wes a fine wumman—Mis- 
tress Stirton—a weel-livin’ wumman; this 
ill be a blend, a’m thinkin’.” 

“She slippit aff sudden in the end; a’m 
judgin’ its frae the Muirtown grocer; but 
a body canna discreeminate on a day like 
this.” 

Before the glasses are empty all idea of 
drinking i is dissipated, and one has a vague 
impression that he is at church. 

It was George Howe’s funeral that broke 
the custom and closed the “ service.’ 
When I came into the garden where the 
neighbors were gathered, the “ wricht” 
was removing his tray, and not a glass had 
been touched. Then I knew that Drum- 
tochty had a sense of the fitness of things, 
and was stirred to its depths. 

“Ye saw the wricht carry in his tray,” 
said Drumsheugh, as we went home from 
the kirkyard. “ Weel, yon’s the last sicht 
o’t ye “ill get, or a’m no Drumsheugh. I’ve 
nae objection masel’ to a neebur tastin’ at 
a funeral, a’ the mair if he’s come frae the 
upper end o’ the pairish, and ye ken I dinna 
hold wi’ thae teetotal fouk. A’m ower 
auld in the horn to change noo. But 
there’s times and seasons, as the gude Buik 
says, and it wud hae been an awfw’ like bus- 
iness tae luik at a gless in Marget’s garden, 
and puir Domsie standing in ahent the brier 
bush as if he cud never lift his heid again. 
Ye ma get sairper fouk in the uptak’, but 
ye ill no get a pairish with better feelin’s. 
It ’ill be a kind o’ sateesfaction tae Mar- 
get when she hears o’t. She was aye 
against tastin’, and a’m judgin’ her tribble 
has ended it ‘at beerials.” 

“Man, it was hard on some o’ yon lads 
the day, but there wesna ane o’ them made 
a mudge. I keepit my eye on Posty, but 
he never lookit the way it wes. He’s a 
douthy body, but he hes his feelin’s, hes 
Posty.” 

Before the Doctor began the prayer, 
Whinnie took me up to the room. 

“There’s twa  o’ Geordie’s College 
freends with Marget, grand scholars a’m 
telt, and there’s anither I canna weel mak 
oot. He’s terrible cast doon, and Marget 
speaks as if she kent him.” 

It was a low-roofed room, with a box 
bed and some pieces of humble furniture; 
fit only for a laboring man. But the choice 
treasures of Greece and Rome lay on the 
table, and on a shelf beside the bed Col- 
lege prizes and medals, while everywhere 
the roses he loved. His peasant mother 
stood beside the body of her scholar son, 
whose hopes and thoughts she had shared, 
and through the window came the bleat- 
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ing of distant sheep. It was the idyll of 
Scottish University life. 

George’s friends were characteristic men, 
each of his own type, and could only have 
met in the commonwealth of letters. One 
was of an ancient Scottish house which had 
fought for Mary against the Lords of the 
Congregation, followed Prince Charlie to 
Culloden, and were High Church and Tory 
to the last drop of their blood. Ludovic 
Gordon left Harrow with the reputation of 
a classic, and had expected to be first at 
Edinboro’. It was Gordon, in fact, that 
Domsie feared in the great war, but he 
proved second to Marget’s son, and being 
of the breed of Prince Jonathan, which is 
the same the world over, he came to love 
our David as his own soul. The other, a 
dark little man, with a quick, fiery eye, was 
a Western Celt, who had worried his way 
from a fishing croft in Barra to be an 
easy first in Philosophy at Edinboro’, and 
George and Ronald MacLean were as 
brothers because there is nothing so differ- 
ent as Scottish and Highland blood. 

“Maister Gordon,” said Marget, “this is 
George’s Homer, and he bade me tell you 
that he coonted yir freendship ane o’ the 
gifts o’ God.” 

For a brief space Gordon was silent, and, 
when he spoke, his voice sounded strange 
in that room. 

“Your son was the finest scholar of my 
time, and a very perfect gentleman. He was 
also my true friend, and I pray God to con- 
sole his mother.” And Ludovic Gordon 
bowed low over Marget’s worn hand as if 
she had been a queen. 

Marget lifted Plato, and it seemed to me 
that day as if the dignity of our Lady of 
Sorrows had fallen upon her. 

“This is the buik George chose for you, 
Maister Maclean, for he aye said to me ye 
hed been a prophet and shown him mony 
deep things.” 

The tears sprang to the Celt’s eyes. 

“Tt wass like him to make all other men 
better than himself,” with the soft, sad 
Highland accent; “and a proud woman 
you are to hef been his mother.” 

The third man waited at the window till 
the scholars left, and then I saw he was 
none of that kind, but one who had been a 
slave of sin and now was free. 

“Andra Chaumers, George wished ye 
tae hev his Bible, and he expecks ye tae 
keep the tryst.” 

“ God helping me, I will,” said Chalmers, 
hoarsely; and from the garden ascended a 
voice, “ O God, who art a very present help 
in trouble.” 

The Doctor’s funeral prayer was one of 
the glories of the parish, compelling even 
the Free Kirk to reluctant admiration, al- 
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though they hinted that its excellence was 
rather of the letter than the spirit, and re- 
garded its indiscriminate charity with sus- 
picion. It opened with a series of extracts 
from the Psalms, relieved by two excur- 
sions into the minor prophets, and led up 
to a sonorous recitation of the problem of 
immortality from Job, with its triumphant 
solution in the peroration of the fifteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians. Drumtochty 
men held their breath till the Doctor 
reached the crest of the hill (Hillocks dis- 
graced himself once by dropping his staff 
at the very moment when the Doctor was 
passing from Job to Paul), and then we re- 
laxed while the Doctor descended to local 
detail. It was understood that it took 
twenty years to bring the body of this 
prayer to perfection, and any change would 
have been detected and resented. 

The Doctor made a good start, and had 
already sighted Job, when he was carried 
out of his course by a sudden current, and 
began to speak to God about Marget and 
her son, after a very simple fashion that 
brought a lump to the throat, till at last, as 
I imagine, the sight of the laddie working 
at his Greek in the study of a winter night 
came up before him, and the remnants of 
the great prayer melted like an iceberg in 
the Gulf Stream. 

“Lord, hae peety upon us, for we a’ luved 
him, and we were a’ prood o’ him.” 

After the Doctor said “Amen” with 
majesty, one used to look at his neighbor, 
and the other would shut his eyes and 
shake his head, meaning, “ There’s no use 
asking me, for it simply can’t be better 
done by living man” This time no one re- 
membered his neighbor, because every eye 
was fixed on the Doctor. Drumtochty was 
identifying its new minister. 

“It may be that I hef judged him 
hardly,” said Lachlan Campbell, one of the 
Free Kirk Highlanders, and our St. Dom- 
inic. “I shall never again deny that the 
root of the matter is in the man, although 
much choked with the tares of worldliness 
and Arminianism.” 

“He is a goot man, Lachlan,” replied 
Donald Menzies, another Celt, and he was 
our St. Francis, for “every one that loveth 
is born of God.” 

There was no hearse in Drumtochty, and 
we carried our dead by relays of four, who 
waded every stream unless more than knee 
deep, the rest following in straggling, pic- 
turesque procession over the moor and 
across the stepping stones. Before we 
started, Marget came out and arranged 
George’s white silken hood upon the coffin 
with roses in its folds. 

She swept us into one brief flush of grat- 
itude, from Domsie to Posty. 
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“ Neeburs, ye were a’ his freends, and he 
wanted ye tae ken hoo yir trust wes mickle 
help tae him in his battle.” 

There was a stir within us, and it came 
to birth in Drumsheugh of all men: 

“Marget Hoo, this is no the day for 
mony words, but there’s juist ae heart in 
Drumtochty, and it’s sair.” 

No one spoke to Domsie as we went 
down the cart track, with the ripe corn 
standing on either side, but he beckoned 
Chalmers to walk with him. 

“Ye hae heard him speak o’ me, then, 
Maister Jamieson?” 

“ Ay, oftentimes and he said once that 
ye were hard driven, but that ye had 
trampled Satan under yir feet.” 

“He didna tell ye all, for if it hadna 
been for George Howe I wudna been worth 
callin’ a man this day. One night when he 
was workin’ hard for his honors examina- 
tion and his disease was heavy upon him, 
puir fellow, he sought me oot where I was, 
and wouldna leave till I cam’ wi him. 

“*Go home,’ I said, ‘Howe;: it’s death 
for ye to be oot in this sleet and cold. 
Why not leave me to lie in the bed I hae 
made?’ 

“He took me by the arm into a passage. 
I see the gaslicht on his white face, and 
the shining o’ his eyes. 

“*Because I have a mother. . . 

“Dominie, he pulled me oot 0’ hell.” 

“Me tae, "Andra, but no your hell. Ye 
mind the Roman Triumph, when a general 
cam’ hame wi’ his spoils. Laddie, we’re 
the captives that go with his chariot up the 
Capitol.” 

Donald Menzies was a man of moods, 
and the Doctor’s prayer had loosed his 
imagination so that he saw visions. 

“Look,” said he, as we stood on a ridge, 
“T hef seen it before in the book of 
Joshua.” 

Below the bearers had crossed a burn on 
foot, and were ascending the slope where 
an open space of deep green was fringed 
with purple heather. 

“The Ark hass gone over Jordan, and 
George will have come into the Land of 
Promise.” 

The September sunshine glinted on the 
white silk George won with his blood, and 
fell like a benediction on the two figures 
that climbed the hard ascent close after 
the man they loved. 

Strangers do not touch our dead in 
Drumtochty, but the eight of nearest blood 
lower the body into the grave. The order 
of precedence is keenly calculated, and the 
loss of a merited cord can never be for- 
given. Marget had arranged everything 
with Whinnie, and all saw the fitness. 


_ 
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His father took the head, and the feet 
(next in honor) he gave to Domsie. 

“Ye maun dae it. Marget said ye were 
o’ his ain bluid.” 

On the right side the cords were handed 
to the Doctor, Gordon, and myself; and on 
the left to Drumsheugh, Maclean, and 
Chalmers. Domsie lifted the hood for 
Marget, but the roses he gently placed on 
George’s name. Then with bent, uncovered 
heads, and in unbroken silence, we buried 
all that remained of our scholar. 

We always waited till the grave was 
filled and the turf laid down, a trying 
quarter of an hour. Ah me! the thud of 
the spade on your mother’s grave! None 
gave any sign of what he felt save Drum- 
sheugh, whose sordid slough had slipped off 
from a tender heart, and Chalmers, who 
went behind a tombstone and sobbed aloud. 
Not even Posty asked the reason so much 
as by a look, and Drumtochty, as it passed, 
made as though it did not see. But I 
marked that the Dominie took Chalmers 
home, and walked all the way with him 
to Kildrummie station next morning. His 
friends erected a granite cross over 
George’s grave, and it was left to Domsie 
to choose the inscription. There was a day 
when it would have been, “ Whom the gods 
love die young.” Since then Domsie had 
seen the kingdom of God, and this is graven 
where the roses bloomed fresh every sum- 
mer for twenty years till Marget was laid 
with her son: 


Grorce Howe, M.A., 
Died September 22d, 18609, 
Aged 21. 
“ They shall bring the glory. and honor of the 
nation into it.” 


It was a late November day when I went 
to see George’s memorial, and the immor- 
tal hope was burning low in my heart; but 
as I stood before that cross, the sun strug- 
gled from behind a black watery bank of 
cloud, and picked out every letter of the 
Apocalypse in gold—From “The Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” 


aie 


TWELVE MISTAKES OF LIFE. 








An English paper gives a list of what 
it terms “the twelve mistakes of life.” 
While there are undoubtedly other mis- 
takes than those mentioned, the list is a 
fairly comprehensive one. It is a great 
mistake 

1. To set up our own standard of right 
and wrong and judge people accordingly. 

2. To measure the enjoyment of others 
by our own. 

3. To expect uniformity of opinion in 
this world. 
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4- To look for experience and judgment 
in youth, 

5. To look for perfection in our own 
actions, 

6. To worry ourselves with what can- 
not be remedied. 

7. Not to yield in immaterial matters. 

8. Not to alleviate all that needs allevia- 
tion so far as lies in our power. 

9. To consider everything possible that 
we cannot perform. 

10. To believe only what our finite 
minds can grasp. 

11. To expect to be able to understand 
everything. 

12. The last and the greatest mistake 
of all is to live for time alone, with no 
thought for the future, when any moment 
may launch us into eternity.—Inglenook 
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DOGS OF ALASKA. 





Hig native dog is known as the “ mala- 

moot,” and is a mongrel—one-half 
timber-wolf. He has characteristics which 
especially fit him for his work—he is heavy 
set, with a thick coat of long hair, im- 
pervious to cold, and with just enough wolf 
in his nature to make him restless, eager 
to go, and with a sufficient mixture of dog 
to temper a fierceness and treachery which 


ous. All this is understood—in fact, care- 
fully studied and watched by the Alaskan, 
and those qualities which manifest them- 
selves in fidelity and gentieness are en- 
couraged by kind treatment, while the 
wolfish side of their nature is quickly and 
effectually subdued by numerous whippings. 
These animals have not yet learned to 
express themselves by barking, and the only 
noise they can make is a dismal howl. It 
is a rare occurrence for them to bite a 
human being, but they will fight among 
themselves on the slightest provocation, and 
it is not an uncommon sight to find half a 
dozen holding a pitched battle on the main 
street of Fairbanks. A bucket of cold 
water will generally put them to flight, but 
in the majority of cases the miners pay no 
attention to the melee and allow the dogs 
to fight it out. 

The wolf nature manifests itself in their 
thieving propensities, and all food must 
be “ cached ” out of their reach. A hungry 
“huskie ” will open a box of canned beef 
with ease by biting through the tin. He 
will lie before the door of a tent or cabin, 
pretending to be asleep, when in reality he 
is waiting for a chance to ransack the 
kitchen. One day I saw a miner’s dinner 
wrecked by his own dog, a splendid, big, 
wolfish fellow, who overturned a pot of 
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beans and in the most unconcerned manner 
walked off with the hot bacon in his mouth. 
No matter what depredations they may 
commit, severe punishment, so as to cripple 
them, is out of the question, on account of 
their great value in the transportation of 
supplies. It is an inferior dog that is not 
worth forty dollars, and many of them, say 
their masters, “are not for sale.” 

Two good dogs can haul a man forty 
or fifty miles a day on a good trail, or 
carry from five to six hundred pounds of 
freight about twenty miles in six hours. 
They are faithful to the last degree, and 
will work even when weak from lack of 
food. When in this condition, however, 
they sometimes become dangerous, and 
should the driver fall he may be attacked, 
but these instances are rare, and more often 
the dog is sacrificed to save his master 
from starvation. 


_— 
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COMPARATIVE ILLITERACY. 


HE United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion says that when the matter iscon- 
sidered without qualifying circumstances, 
the latest official reports indicate that only 
three persons out of ten thousand in Ger- 





J : many are unable to read or write, while 
might, and sometimes does, become danger- ) y 


the proportion of illiteracy in Great Britain 
is I50 per 10,000 as against 770 per 10,000 
in the United States. These figures are 
based on a comparison of illiteracy among 
some of the leading nations which has just 
been made and issued for: free distribu- 
tion by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The Bureau has used the prelimi- 
nary figures of the 1910 census for this 
country, and the latest official reports avail- 
able for the others. 

Although America seems to make a bad 
third in the comparison, the Bureau of 
Education’s publication calls attention to 
circumstances which tend to put a much 
better face upon the matter. Thus, the 
American figures include the entire popula- 
tion more than ten years of age, while the 
German figures cover only the army re- 
cruits, and the British statistics are based 
on data drawn wholly from official mar- 
riage registers. Hence the German and 
British statistics deal only with adults, and 
generally speaking, with physically and 
mentally normal adults, while the United 
States census includes without discrimi- 
nation everyone above the ten-year age 
limit. 

Again, it is pointed out, the showing 
of the United States is brought down by 
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reason of the fact that the country has a 
large population of foreign-born whites 
as well as of colored persons, among whom 
the percentage of illiteracy is 12.8 per 
cent. and 30.5 per cent., respectively. The 
illiteracy among the native whites of this 
country is only 3 per cent. 

Density of population has an important 
bearing on the problems incident to bring- 
ing the children together for purposes of 
education, and therefore is an important 
consideration when discussing illiteracy 
statistics.. In this connection the docu- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Education 
shows that the number of inhabitants per 
square mile in the German Empire is more 
than 310, in Great Britain practically 463, 
and in this country just a shade over 30. 
France, with a population of 189.5 persons 
to the square mile, has 11.4 per cent, of 
illiterates in its population over ten years 
of age. It should be noted however, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Education’s re- 
port, that this includes a large number of 
persons who never had the benefit of com- 
pulsory education laws, which were en- 
acted in 1882. 

The great nations of Western Europe 
are compared with the United States for 
the reason, among others, that like this 
country they all have well-organized sys- 
tems of public instruction. The Bureau of 
Education’s examination of five nations of 
Southern and Eastern Europe shows that 
the proportion of illiteracy here runs from 
26 to 70 per cent. “The lowest ratio for 
this group,” says the Bureau of Educa- 
tion’s monograph, “exceeds that for the 
Southern States of the Union, where the 
greater part of the American colored popu- 
lation is massed.” 
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STATES THAT LEAD. 





ACTS about the States, taken from the 
latest census report, are of unusual 
interest. New York surpasses all in pop- 
ulation, but Nevada leads New York and 
even Massachusetts in the amount of money 
it spends per capita for the education of 
its school children. 

Pennsylvania is next to New York in 
population, and has been second in rank 
ever since the first census was taken in 
1790, says Arthur I. Street, in the New 
York Tribune. The Keystone State is dis- 
tanced by California in the output of petro- 
leum and by North Dakota in the estimated 
amount of coal resources. Pennsylvania is 
first in the output of cherries; yet Cali- 
fornia leads the nation in the output of 
oranges and lemons, and is at the head in 
the output of peaches, plums, pears and 
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sugar beets. New York distances it on 
apples and on potatoes. 

Not even Colorado or Alaska can wrest 
the supremacy from California in gold out- 
put. Alaska did stand at the top in the 
gold business for a while, but it has fallen 
back into third place, and Colorado keeps 
the second place. 

California has the most French people. 
The Swedes and Norwegians give Minne- 
sota the lead on thejr nationalities. The 
greatest number of Danes is found in Iowa; 
the Belgians flock most largely to Illinois, 
as do also the Bohemians and the German 
Poles. Massachusets has the palm for 
Portuguese, Pennsylvania for Russian 
Poles, New York for Russians and Ohio 
for Austrians. New York leads in Irish 
and Germans. 

Georgia has the largest number of 
negroes, and makes the largest amount of 
sugar, molasses and syrup. Texas beats 
Georgia on cotton by more than 60 per 
cent. 

North Carolina’s tax rate per $1,000 of 
property and per inhabitant is lower than in 
any other State. The highest tax rate 
per $100 of property is in Nebraska, where 
it amounts to $5.27, against $1.15 in North 
Carolina. And the highest tax rate per 
capita is in Colorado, where it amounts to 
$19.34, against $2.04 in North Carolina, 
and an average of $9.22 in all the States. 

New York has the largest wealth, but its 
tax rate is about $2 less than that of Colo- 
rado. New York has the largest amount of 
indebtedness, but the largest indebtedness 
per capita is in Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts retains its fisheries su- 
premacy, Virginia being next in rank; 
Washington, the home of the salmon, comes 
up strongly, but yields third place to New 
York. Florida leaves all other States in 
the shade in the production of resin and 
turpentine. 

Iowa outranks all its sisters in the 
amount of butter, chickens and eggs it 
produces. Texas produces more fowls 
other than chickens—turkeys, for exam- 
ple—than does any other Commonwealth. 
In dairy lines other than butter, New York 
holds the palm, producing far and away the 
most milk and most cheese. Iowa is sec- 
ond in the milk product; but Wisconsin is 
second on cheese. 

Rhode Island has 508.5 people to the 
square mile, thus leading the list of States 
in the matter of density of population. 
Nevada, with only seven-tenths of a person 
to the mile, stands at the lower end of the 
table giving these facts. Second in the 
density list, Massachusetts supports 418.8 
people to the square mile, New Jersey 337.7, 
Connecticut 231.3, and New York 191.2. 
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The other States possessing more than 100 
to the mile are Pennsylvania 171, Maryland 
130.3, Ohio 117, Delaware 103; and Illinois 
100.7. Wyoming, Arizona, Montana, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Colorado all have 
fewer than ten to the mile. 

An amusing tale has appeared in print 
about a man without a State. His ranch 
is stated to be at the meeting point of four 
States, Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico, and when he goes abroad and is 
called upon to register his name he hardly 
knows with which State to identify himself. 
He is said to get up each morning in Utah, 
eat his breakfast in Colorado, which his 
wife has prepared in Arizona, and sit down 
to read his paper in New Mexico. 

It is a fact that there is an intersection 
of two straight lines where the four States 
come together. The place is not often vis- 
ited, as it is not easily reached. The stone 
erected there by the Government surveyors 
is on the top of a spur in the Carriso Moun- 
tains. The nearest railroad town is Man- 
cos, Col., nearly one hundred miles from 
“the four corners.” The region was once 
densely populated by cliff dwellers, but now 
there are no human beings within miles. 
Several years ago the Navajo Indians de- 
stroyed the boundary shaft, and it was not 
replaced until last summer, probably be- 
cause a long time elapsed before the author- 
ities knew the first one had been taken out. 


— 
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WOULD SEE STRAIGHT? 








HE Brooklyn Eagle, in a recent issue, 

has the first of a series of articles 

from “Wood C. Straight,” on which he 
says: 

“A quotation variously ascribed to Paul 
Hanus, G. Stanley Hall, William Hawley 
Smith and David Starr Jordan, probably 
uttered by none of them, breezily char- 
acterizes the good ship Education as hav- 
ing all sails set and flags a-flying, bound— 
nowhere. You know it at every conven- 
tion. The audience invariably laughs and 
applauds—teachers as heartily as any. 

“ At least twice a year the large news- 
papers and the popular magazines must 
have a pungent disquisition upon public 
education, with a caption equivalent to 
“What is the Matter with Our Schools?” 
What is? Who knows? Could one detect, 
spot, discover and declare the schoolmen, 
teachers, educators best qualified to know? 
Who are they? Who are the persons liv- 
ing among us most actively addressing their 
intelligent efforts toward the efficient pro- 
motion of public education? Who are the 
ten or a dozen men or women most likely to 
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understand what the good ship Education, 
with all sails set, ought to be steering for? 

“T have been asking this since March 1. 
I began with the names of ten school men 
suggested to me. I asked each one of these 
to name to me those whom he thought 
ought to know who the leading educators 
are. As answers have come back, I have 
in turn addressed the new names furnished 
to me, until now I have an electoral col- 
lege of 100, expertly chosen for the pur- 
pose of deciding who the living American 
educators are most to be commended for 
contributions toward the solution of the 
difficulties confronting the schools. 

“T am going to ask these men to cast 
five votes apiece for living teachers espe- 
cially worth commendation. If these peo- 
ple do not know five prominent leaders of 
educational thought, or will not send me 
their votes, there are readers of The Eagle 
who have opinions and judgment. Their 
views are invited. Who are the educators 
on the right track? What makes you 
think so? Put it on a postal card and send 
it to me care The Eagle office. I’ll count 
the votes and give here an appraisal of the 
things each educator is commended for.” 


nz 
~~~ 


THE POSSIBILITY OF GREAT 
GIVING. 








re best gifts are never things; the 
best gift is always from within and is 
charged with personality. In the case of 
those who are able to make great gifts 
for the highest purposes—for the teaching 
of religion, the discovery of truth, the 
opening of the doors to education—it is 
often true that the spirit behind the gift 
is more valuable to the community than 
the gift itself, and the example far more 
influential in the long run than the great 
sum of money bestowed. The highest 
service a man can render to his fellows 
is some bestowal of himself in sacrifice, 
work, influence, inspiration. Phillips 
Brooks founded no college and endowed 
no hospital, but he is to be counted among 
the greatest givers of his time. Other 
men poured out wealth lavishly for good 
and great ends and are worthy of all 
honor for their large-minded and large- 
hearted recognition of the mutuality of all 
possessions, the common fortune of the 
race, held in trust by the few for the liber- 
ation and education of the many. It was 
the high privilege of the great preacher 
to give himself with the prodigality of a 
man possessed of a vast treasure; to 
pour himself out year after year on the 
spirits of confused, wayward, starving 
people, to whom he gave a vision beyond 
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the perplexities of the hour, a clear view 
of the right path and strength to walk in 
it, the bread which feeds the soul. 

The Great Giver brought no money, 
clothes, or food with him. No man ever 
had less at his command of those things 
of which men usually make gifts; he was, 
during the wonderful years of his active 
life, penniless and homeless; but he was 
incomparably the greatest giver who has 
appeared among men. No one of all the 
great benefactors of mankind has ap- 
proached him in the reach, power, and 
eternal value of his gifts. The secret of 
his divine generosity is told in a sentence: 
he was himself a gift! It was not the 
separate and detached gifts he made by 
the way—the healing, the hearing, the 
speech, the loaves and fishes—that clothed 
him with compassion. and beneficence like 
a garment from the very hem of which 
life and peace flowed; it was the complete 
and perfect bestowal of himself that has 
begun to fill the world with light and 
health and love. 

Here is the supreme reward of growth 
in purity, unselfishness, the wisdom of 
love: it so greatly enriches the spirit that 
he who comes to possess these beautiful 
and divine qualities gains the privileges 
of a great giver. Many men and women 
are perfectly sincere in desiring great 
wealth that they might use it generously 
for others. But great wealth comes to 
few, while the inward enrichment comes 
to all who invite and hold themselves 
open to it. Every man may become a 
great giver if he chooses; for every man 
may make himself rich in the vision, the 
moral strength, the peace of spirit, which 
are the supreme achievements of life, 
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KEEPING UP WITH CHILDREN. 








HE was a woman of middle age, thin 
and plain, with no claim to beauty ex- 
cept the eager dark-eyes shining star-like 
from a wistful, care lined face. Twenty 
years ago she had slipped her trustful hand 
into that of another, and counting the world 
well lost for the sake of her love and faith, 
had entered upon a life of such toil, priva- 
tion, and heroic endurance as only women 
in frontier settlements, amid primitive con- 
ditions, know. 

“T have tried my best,” she said simply, 
“to keep up with the children. Father 
and I resolved when our first boy was a 
baby, that stint and scrape and contrive as 
we might, we’d educate all that heaven sent 
us. And we have done what we could. I 
wasn’t willing that my children should get 
ahead of me; I’ve tried to study their les- 
sons with them, and to enter into their 
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feelings. I don’t want them to outstrip 
me in the race.” 

This mother had been one of those to 
whom early rising and late retiring had 
been always essential, in order that the 
routine of the house-work should not suffer. 
In that part of the country where she 
lived, hired help for domestic purposes was 
almost unheard of; women did their own 
work, a neighbor’s daughter sometimes 
lending a kind: hand in an exigency, and 
the men of the family doing their share at 
need. In her determined effort to keep 
step with her children in their intellectual 
development, she had in another direction 
builded better than she knew, for the child- 
ren, boys and girls alike, had early been 
pressed into her service, and had, as she 
explained, “taken hold” of whatever was 
to be done. The boys could make beds 
and set tables, as well as draw water and 
split wood. The girls were facile house- 
keepers with a practical knowledge of cook- 
ing and laundrv work—in American society 
as essential in the outfit for life to the rich- 
est as well as to the poorest. 

Though the living in the household was 
plain, it was abundant, and the ideal set be- 
fore the family was something nobler than 
a mere strife for wealth. Everything was 
open and above-board. Books were read 
and prized in common, and so much was 
going on to interest everybody that there 
was no temptation to devour poisonous tid- 
bits in secret. So it came to pass that the 
keeping up with the children brought great 
good in its wake. 

At last a day dawned when the mother 
felt as if the first stone had been set in a 
wall of separation. Two of her brood had 
found their wings. A daughter was going 
to college. A son was entering upon a 
business career. The little, wistful woman 
yearned to keep pace with them both, yearned 
perhaps to ordain the pathway of both, as 
she always had done. But it was inevitable 
that there should be some parting of the 
roads. Brave as she was, she kept down 
a heart-ache under her cheery show of 
courage. 

“Have comfort, dear,” said an older 
friend, who had been through a similar ex- 
perience. “The children will never out- 
grow you; you had a twenty years’ start of 
them. And you have so disciplined your 
mind, and trained your heart, and ele- 
vated your own thoughts above the daily 
rut, the fret, and the stir, that you dwell in 
a serene — favorable to expan- 
sion of every faculty. They may acquire 
facts, but they will fly like honey laden 
bees back to the hive. The mother who 
has kept pace with her children from baby- 
hood to adolescence will never lose them.” 
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MAN’S IGNORANCE TOWARDS HIM- 
SELF AND HIS. WORK. 


REV. DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


: HEN an inventor sends out his loom 

or engine, he accompanies it with a 
book of instructions. This handbook illus- 
trates the use of each wheel, each lever and 
escapement. Often when the mechanism 
is complex, a demonstrator goes with the 
car. With great care the expert goes over 
the machine, and makes everything plain to 
the new owner. A: ‘isted by this book of 
instructions and expert advice, men with- 
out inventive genius master looms, ships 
and locomotives. But the human soul is a 
mechanism that is a thousand times more 
complex than anything ever made of iron 
and steel. Consider the complexity of the 
body, fearfully and wonderfully made, into 
which all the appliances that are distributed 
through the rest of the wide-lying creation 
are swept together in this instrument for 
right thinking. Consider the nmmber and 
complexity of the intellectual gifts assem- 
bled in the human soul. Consider the cog- 
nitive faculty, acquiring knowledges; the 
conservative faculty, preserving these 
knowledges and carrying them forward for 
future uses; the comparative faculty, ar- 
ranging the knowledges on the basis of 
likeness and difference; the constructive 
faculty, most wondrous of all, turning raw 
pigments into the canvas, mere sounds into 
song, rude facts into a scientific system, iron 
and steel into a single engine. The human 
soul is a continent in itself, and only its 
edges have thus far been explored. All 
seasons, all storms, all sunshine, all win- 
ters and summers, sweep over the illimit- 
able seas of the soul. The bird, the honey 
bee, the spider, are guided by instinct and 
go straight to the goal of their being. 
Stars and stones are held to their places, 
being guided by gravity. The logical in- 
ference would seem to be that every child 
at birth should be accompanied by a minis- 
tering angel who should act as expert, and 
by a handbook of instructions, setting forth 


the heredity of the child, its special gift, 


the pathway ordained, the emergencies to be 
met, and the best possible way of meeting 
the crises. It is a hard thing even for 
college graduates to make their way around 
the world, within eighteen months, when 
they start without a cent of money. But 
what if the child must start at nothing, 
without money, without knowledge, with- 
out staff or rope, without leader, without a 
chart? Oh, it is a wonderful journey! this 
pilgrimage that the human soul must make 
across this wilderness and Eden garden 
that lies between his cradle and his grave. 
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Fortunately, the world is a ship, God’s 
providence is the Gulf Stream, the goal is 
immortality, the troubles of life are the 
trade winds that sweep the ship forward, 
and the haven of peace is sure, so that the 
little child, on the deck can trust and rest 
and sleep, knowing that there is an unseen 
light on the prow, and that this captain can 
weather every storm. Therefore, Paul 
Says, sO ignorant is man that we do not 
even know what to pray for, but under di- 
vine guidance and convoy, nothing in life 
or in. death shall be able to separate igno- 
rant men from the love of God. 

Man is Ignorant of the Nature of His 
Own Soul.—Consider that man is so ig- 
norant of himself that he does not even 
know for what end he was made, for what 
occupation he was born, or what gifts enter 
into his constitution. Indeed, this igno- 
rance extends even to parents. The jeweler 
knows what wheels are put into his time- 
piece, the spinner knows what elements of 
silk or wool are wrought into the satin or 
the silk, but no father and mother ever 
knows how the ancestral traits shall chem- 
ically combine in the child to be born. 
Witness this report on heredity and eugen- 
ics by the president of the Carnegie Fund. 
The scientist tells us that in crossing the 
red tulip with the white, when the new 
tulin comes up, one-fourth will be all red, 
one-fourth all white, and one-half red and 
white. In three generations the red and 
white can be fixed, and yet in tulips there 
are only two colors considered in this ex- 
periment, namely the red and white. In the 
parental relation there are not two gifts 
to be transmitted, but there are gifts of in- 
tellect, memory, faculties, imaginative fac- 
ulties, moral and affectional faculties, with 
whole groups of emotions, running from 
love to hate and ugliness to beauty, and 
there are gifts of the will, through choice 
and purpose. In the printer’s type there 
are only twenty-six letters, yet when you 
shake the printer’s type up who knows 
into what forms they will fall; what are 
the chances of the printer’s type pi-ing into 
the beauty of Bryant’s poem to the water- 
fowl. And when forty intellectual gifts 
in a mother, and forty more in a father 
meet and mingle, and chemically melt to- 
gether, who knows what the child’s combi- 
nation of gifts is to be? The mother fon- 
dies the babe, and kisses its rose-tinted legs 
and arms, and with wonder words chal- 
lenges the child, whispering: “Tell me 
your secret. Will you be a lawyer and 
guide, or doctor and heal, or orator and 
plead; or moralist and persuade, or mer- 
chant and feed and clothe the people? I 
have given you all, now give me one hint 
of your gifts.” And the child gurgles its 
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happiness, but answers not a word. Grow- 
ing up, the youth himself is ignorant, and 
hence the mistakes in occupation and pro- 
fession. Men who ought to have been stu- 
dents work in the fields or with wood and 
stone; men who ought to have been writers 
become inventors; men insist on speaking 
who ought always to be silent, and other 
men are dumb whose mouths hold wisdom. 

And so the pilsrims go blundering and 
stumbling through a hit-and-miss world, 
and when the career is almost over, the 
man grown gray discovers that he is an 
unfulfilled prophecy, and that his strongest 
gift and talent has been wrapped up in a 
- napkin and left unused. Some men have 
tried to make a science out of phrenology, 
but nothing lies like bumps on the fore- 
head. Some handles on a safety vault are 
big and some knobs on a steel safe are 
little, but no man can tell how much money 
there is in the vault by feeling the outer 
knobs. So ignorant is man that for thou- 
sands of years he did not know that the 
heart is a pump and the blood circulates; 
other ages passed before man found out 
that the brain is the seat of thought. To 
this day »hysicians are not sure for what 
use the spleen was made. The simple fact 
is that the human body is a chariot, and the 
soul is an ignorant charioteer, holding the 
reins above forty fiery steeds of the sun. 
These passions are runaway steeds, and the 
pavement is the ivory, flooded with the light 
of the morning, and often they make their 
wildest dash in the darkness of the night, 
and the bewildered charioteer knows not 
into what precipice or rock he. may be 
hurled by these uncontrolled steeds. Oft 
it is a wild and thrilling journey. Many 
a career ends in tragedy, and twisted 
wreckage. At the beginning of every flight 
and race the philosopher cries out to the 
inexpert youth: “ Know thyself. Get wis- 
dom and knowledge. Learn self-control. 
Reflect, reflect, and still reflect.” It is a 
thrilling career that man makes in his ig- 
norance across the years, and so helpless 
and uninformed is he, that Paul can only 
say: “ Man is so helpless and ignorant that 
he does not even know what to pray for, 
and therefore needs the guidance and provi- 
dence of God.” 

Man’s Ignorance of the World in Which 
He Lives.—Consider man’s ignorance con- 
cerning the world house in which he lives, 
and the material possessions and forces 
which he must use and control. God has 
fitted up the world as a kind of granary, 
storehouse, and museum, for man’s use and 
enjoyment. On the lower shelf, within 
easy reach of the little child’s hand, are 
the berries, the simple foods, for use of 
the weakest man; higher up come the 
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grains and the clusters and the force of 
water and wind and fire. Beyond, but 
within his reach, are the animals, with 
steam, and on the top shelf electricity. 
Ages and generations passed before he 
had learned how to climb from one shelf 
up to another. For thousands of years man 
burned with fever, and all the time the 
remedy was beneath his feet. For ages 
man was consumed with hunger, and yet 
there was bread and to spare within the 
reach of his arm. For ages man bore his 
own burdens, and yet there were wild 
horses ready to lend their strength to his 
loin and limb. There was never a moment 
when man suffered an ache or a pain when 
there was not a remedy close at hand, or a 
friend who offered to become wings for his 
weight. But his eyes were closed and he 
would not see these wondrous sights and 
scenes. His ears were stopped and he 
would not listen to the ministering angel 
that God had sent to redeem him from 
drudgery. Oft, too, in his ignorance, in- 
stead of using the gifts that the world 
house contained, man abused them. Man 
has treated the Eden garden and the world 
house, stored like a king’s palace, as thieves 
would loot some mansion. 

What if during the owner’s absence burg- 
lars should break into a house in the autumn 
and waste all the foods in the root cellar, 
and break all the jars of fruit and pre- 
serves, What if they should consume the 
treasures of oil and wine through misuse, 
and when the winter’s frost came, what if, 
rebelling against the task of carrying coal 
to the furnace, they should warm the house 
by flinging into the furnace the pictures 
on the wall, the curtains and the rugs, 
until when the spring came and the master 
returned the house had been made a black 
and empty shell. Think how man has 
wasted his forests, looted his mines, filched 
the treasures of the soil, and made Pales- 
tine a desert and Greece a desolation. Why 
the very farms of New England are de- 
serted through misuse. But slowly man is 
learning. Already he seems approaching 
the time when every force in land and 
sea and sky shall serve him. At length 
the time will come when all things shall be 
placed beneath man’s feet, for the moment 
it must be confessed that man is so igno- 
rant about his world that Lord Kelvin does 
not know what is an atom of matter and 
Professor Curie is not sure about the nature 
of force, and the scientist is still ignorant 
as to how man came to be here, and the 
philosopher is seeking man’s goal toward 
which he journeys, and in his ignorance 
man does not date to dictate terms to God, 
for he does not know enough to be sure 
what to pray for. It only remains for man 
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to look out across the earthly scene, and 
smiting upon his breast, not daring to lift 
his eyes to heaven, to whisper, Thy will, 
not mine, O God, be done. 


—_>~ 
—_> 


A PICTURE OF MY SWEETHEART. 








. BY PERRY S. RADER. 





HE had gone with General A. W. Don- 
iphan to Santa Fe and Old Mexico, 
and been not only an intrepid soldier on 
the entire march of more than three thou- 
sand miles made by that gallant troop, but 
had taken a daring part in the battles of 
Bracito and Chihuahua and in the perilous 
mountainous trip of putting down the fierce 
uprising of the Navajo Indians. After the 

exican War he had made three or four 
overland journeys to California, and then 
returned to Missouri to be a farmer and to 
operate a ferry boat on the Missouri river 
at the state capital, and had twice been 
elected sheriff of this county, and made 
an ideal officer—firm, quiet, brave, just, 
incorruptible. He was called Captain 
Moore, and his name was Meredith T. 
Moore. For several years he has been the 
president of the Mexican Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation of Missouri. A few days ago he 


‘died—as courageously as he had lived. 


Two years ago he came into my office. 
He was eighty-one years old. Before he 
sat down he carefully took from his big 
overcoat pocket a small package. Slowly 
unwrapping it, and removing his hat, he 
tenderly opened and handed to me a leath- 
eret frame about four inches square and 
as clean and bright as if new. 

“A picture of my sweetheart,” he said. 

It was a daguerreotype—a picture of a 
young woman, with an intelligent face, 
showing good breeding and radiant health. 

As his wife had been dead for some 
years, I was for the moment mystified. 
“A picture of your sweetheart, did you 
say?” 

“Yes, the mother of my children.” 

I looked intently at the roseate face of 
a girl about seventeen, at her truthful eyes, 
her shapely lips and nose and neck, at her 
open countenance and fluffy hair. “It is 
beautiful; ” I said. 

“Yes, yes; it’s beautiful; and she was 


beautiful; beautiful all her life.” 


“Where did you get it?” 
“She sent it to me while I was in Cali- 
fornia in 1849. It was taken by an ex- 


cellent artist of Fulton, Missouri; and she 


sent it to me through the mails. It cost 
me $116 in gold to get it. There was then 
only one post-office in that part of Cali- 
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fornia, and it was at San Francisco. I was 
at Sacramento. I took a boat to San Fran- 
cisco, paid fifty dollars for my fare there, 
paid the postmaster sixteen dollars for car- 
riage charges on the picture, and paid fifty 
dollars for my return fare to Sacramento, 
and was gone one day and one night on the 
trip. 

“A rather large price for so small a 
picture,” I said. 

“Yes, yes, most men would say so. But 
it was worth every cent of it. I did not 
regret the money then, and have never re- 
gretted it since.” 

Honest, sincere and true, free from dross 
and secret meanness and dark clouds, is the 
heart of the man who can carry the sweet 


‘sentiments of overflowing youth into a 


brown old age. “A picture of my sweet- 
heart” mirrored in his mind for almost 
sixty years! “It is beautiful ’”’—both the 
picture of the woman and the spirit and 
heart and sentiment of the man—worth 
not only $116 in gold, but all the gold of 
all the world—Missouri School Journal. 


-— 
~<o 


DECLAMATION DAY. 








EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





I remember perfectly the first time I ever 
spoke. It must have been in September, 
1831. At my mother’s instigation, I spoke 
a little poem by Tom Moore, long since 
forgotten by everybody else, which I had 
learned and spoken at the other school. It 
isa sort of ode, in which Moore abuses some 
poor Neapolitan wretches because they had 
made nothing of a rebellion against the 
Austrians. As Tom was himself an Irish 
patriot who had never exposed a finger- 
nail to be hurt for the Irish cause, I have 
since thought that his passion was all 
blatherskite. However that may be, I 
stepped on the stage, frightened, but will- 
ing to do as I had been told, made my bow, 
and began: 


Ay, down to the dust with them, slaves as 
they are! 


I had been told that I must stamp m 
foot at the words “down to the dust wi 
them,” and I did, though I hated to, and 
was sore afraid. Naturally enough, all the 
other boys, one hundred and fifty of them, 
laughed at such an exhibition of passion 
from one of the smallest of their number. 
All the same, I plodded on; but alas, I 
came inevitably to the other line, 


If there linger one spark of their fire, tread 
it out! 


and here I had to stamp again, as much to 
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the boys’ amusement as before. I did not 
get a “good mark” for speaking ten, and 
I never did afterwards; but the exercise 
did what it was meant to do; that is, it 
taught us not to be afraid of the audience. 
And this, so far as I know, is all of elo- 
cution that can be taught, or need be tried 
for. In college, it was often very droll 
when the time came for one of the South- 
ern braggarts to speak at an exhibition. 
For we saw then the same young man who 
had always blown his own trumpet loudly, 
and been cock of the walk in his own esti- 
mation—we saw him with his knees shak- 
ing under him on the college platform, be- 
cause he had to speak in the presence of 
two hundred people. I owe to the public 
school, and to this now despised exercise 
of declamation, that ease before an audi- 
ence which I share with most New Eng- 
landers. This is to say that I owe to it the 
great pleasure of public speaking when 
there is anything to say. I think most 
public men will agree with me that this is 
one of the most exquisite pleasures of life. 


— 
—<p- 


AN EXTRAORDINARY JUDICIAL 
DECISION. 








UDGE Curtis D. Wilbur,-of the Su- 
perior Court of Los Angeles, Cali- 
tornia, calls our attention, says the Out- 
look, to an extraordinary decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois of June 29, 1910 
—that no part of the Bible can be read in 
the public schools, because the Bible is a 
sectarian book. Judge Wilbur’s view of 
this decision is so entirely in accord with 
the view of The Outlook that in this 
article, by his permission, we follow the 
line of his argument, and to a considerable 
extent employ, without quotation marks, 
his language in setting it before our read- 
ers. That we may not be thought to mis- 
represent the views of the Illinois Supreme 
Court, we quote its exact language: 


If any parts are to be selected for use as 
being free from sectarian differences of opin- 
ion, who will select them? Is it to be left to 
the teacher? The teacher may be religious 
or irreligious, Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. 
To leave the selection to the teacher with no 
test whereby to determine the selection, is to 
allow any part selected to be read, and is 
substantially equivalent to permitting all to be 
read.... The petition avers that selected 
portions of the Bible have been read by the 
teachers, without averring what portions, so 
that it does not appear whether or not the 
portions so read involved any doctrinal or 
sectarian question. No test suggests itself to 
us, and perhaps it would be impossible to lay 
down one, whereby to determine whether any 
particular part of the Bible forms the basis of 
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or supports a sectarian doctrine. Such a test 
seems impracticable. The only means of pre~ 
venting. sectarian instruction in the schools is 
to exclude altogether religious instruction by 
means of the reading of the Bible or other- 
wise. [Italics are our own.] 


Because the Court .is unable to see any 
test for determining what parts of the Bible 
are sectarian, it decides, confessedly with- 
out any test, that every part of the Bible 
is sectarian. 

What is sectarian? 

The Century Dictionary gives to this 
word three definitions: (1) peculiar to a 
sect; (2) that which inculcates the par- 
ticular tenets of a sect, asa sectarian book; 
(3) characterized by bigoted attachment 
to a particular sect. The Supreme Court 
of Illinois, then, holds that the Bible is a 
sectarian book, a book which is peculiar 
to a sect, inculcates the particular tenets 
of a sect, or is characterized by bigoted 
attachment to a particular sect. We think 
we are within bounds in describing this 
as an extraordinary decision. 

And it is as extraordinary in its logical 
results as in its definition of the Bible. It 
is no longer permissible in Illinois to read 
in the schools, “And Cain talked with Abel 
his brother: and it came to pass, when they 
were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
Abel his brother, and slew him.” Because 
no test suggests itself to the Supreme 
Court of Illinois for determining whether 
or not reading such language from the 
Bible is sectarian instruction, therefore it 
is sectarian instruction. For the same 
reason, it is no longer legal in Illinois for 
a teacher to say to the pupils, “ Thou shalt 
not steal,” “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness,” “Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” for these are quo- 
tations from the Bible. 

These and similar passages in the Bible 
cannot be used, not because they are pecu- 
liar to any sect, but because they are in 
the Bible, and no test suggests itself to the 
Court by which it can be determined what 
utterances in the Bible are sectarian and 
what are not. 

The method -by which the Supreme 
Court reaches this conclusion is scarcely 
less extraordinary than the conclusion 
itself: 

What is the Bible? Different sects of 
Christians disagree in their answers to this 
question. They agree that the Bible is the 
inspired word of God, that the Creator of the 
Universe is its author, and that it is a book of 
divine instruction as to the creation of man, 
his relation to, dependence on, and accounta- 
bility to God. The historical and literary 
features of the Bible are of the greatest value, 
but its distinctive feature is its claim to teach 
a system of religion, revealed by direct inspira- 
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tion of God. It bases its demand for the 
reverence and allegiance of mankind upon the 
direct authority of God himself. ... The 
Bible has its place in the school, if read there 
at all, as the living word of God entitled to 
honor and reverence. Its words are entitled 
to be received as authoritative and final... . 
But the law knows no distinction between the 
Christian and the pagan, the Protestant and 
the Catholic. All are citizens, their civil rights 
are precisely equal. The law cannot see reli- 
gious differences, because the Constitution has 
definitely and completely .excluded religion 
from the law’s contemplation in considering 
men’s rights. 


If the law cannot see religious differ- 
ences, and consequently the Court cannot 
determine religious questions or doctrines, 
but must look at pagan, Mohammedan, 
Christian, Protestant and Catholic, Jew 
and atheist, alike, and cannot determine 
religious differences between them, how 
can the Court determine that the Scrip- 
tures are the revealed word of God, even 
if Christian sects do so agree? Do the 
pagans so agree? Do the Mohammedans 
so agree? Do the Jews agree that the 
New. Testament is the inspired word of 
God? No! What right, then, has the 
Court to declare that the Bible is the in- 
spired word of God, and thus take sides in 
the religious controversy, while disclaim- 
ing the right to determine religious ques- 
tions? How can it, in reason, base its de- 
cision excluding the Bible, and every utter- 
ance in the Bible, from use in the schools 
of the State, upon a religious dogma, while 
at the same time it denies the right of the 
law to affirm any religious dogma? 

The Bible is, on its face, a collection of 
Hebrew literature. It is a library of sixty- 
six volumes, containing history, proverbs, 
poetry, orations, odes, stories, prophecies, 
and letters. This library, translated from 
various documents of antiquity, has in- 
spired modern civilization. From its teach- 
ings lawgivers have sought instruction, and 
have enacted thereupon legislation for 
every Christian land; its moral code is 
recognized by law in many matters to be 
binding in conscience; it has been the in- 
spiration of poets, artists, and statesmen. 
To be ignorant of the Bible is to be igno- 
rant of one of the great fountain sources 
of our laws, our political institutions, our 
best literature, and our ethical ideals. In 
the public schools we do not teach the 
dogma of literal or other inspiration; that 
we leave, “without note or comment,” to 
the home and the church. But as the 
source of modern civilization, as the moral 
guide of its great men, as their insipration 
to heroic acts, we read it and desire our 
children to read it. 

Professor Huxley will hardly be re- 
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garded by any of our readers as a sec- 
tarian, and Professor Huxley, in his: essay 
on “The School Boards: What They Can 
Do and What They May Do” (1870), 
gives the following noble characterization 
of the Bible: 


Take the Bible as a whole; make the se- 
verest deductions which fair criticism can 
dictate for shortcomings and positive errors; 
eliminate, as a sensible lay teacher would do, 
if left to himself, all that it is not desirable 
for children to occupy themselves with; and 
there still remains in this old literature a vast 
residuum of moral beauty and grandeur. And 
then consider the great historical fact that, 
for three centuries, this book has been woven 
into the life of all that is best and noblest in 
English history; that it has become the na- 
tional epic of Britain, and is as familiar to 
noble and simple, from John o’ Groat’s House 
to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso once were 
to the Italians; that it is written in the noblest 
and purest English, and abounds in exquisite 
beauties of mere literary form; and, finally, 
that it forbids the veriest hind who never left 
his village to be ignorant of the existence of 
other countries and other civilizations, and of 
a great past, stretching back to the furthest 
limits of the oldest nations in the world. By 
the study of what other book could children 
be so much humanized and made to feel that 
each figure in that vast historical procession 
fills, like themselves, but a momentary space 
in the interval between two eternities; and 
earns the blessings or the curses of all time, 
according to its effort to do good and hate 


evil, even as they are also earning their pay-’ 


ment for their work? 


It is this book which the Supreme Court 
of Illinois deciares must not be read in 
whole or in part to the children of IIli- 
nois by its school-teachers, because it con- 
tains passages to which sects appeal in 
support of their peculiar tenets. . It would 
be as rational to forbid the reading of the 
Constitution of the United States because 
that Constitution contains paragraphs to 
which factions appeal in support of their 
factional tenets. No wonder that, as the 
dissenting opinion in this case points out, 
this decision of the Supreme Court of IIli- 
nois is opposed to the substantially uni- 
form course of decisions throughout the 
United States: 


The majority opinion does not cite a single 
case, and one cannot be found, which sustains 
the position assumed therein, but that opinion 
is in conflict with the adjudications of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and the 
Supreme Courts of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Michigan, Iowa, Kentucky, ‘ Kansas, 
Texas, Wisconsin, and Nebraska upon the 
questions here involved; and this conflict can- 
not be explained upon a difference of Consti- 
tutional enactment, as no essential difference 
has been or can be pointed out upon this sub- 
ject between the Constitution of this State 
and the Constitutions of the States referred 
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to. The majority opinion is also out of har- 
mony with all our previous decisions on the 
subject, and either ignores these decisions or 
misinterprets them. 


At the very time when the Bible is 
accepted and employed in the public schools 
of one of the largest provinces of China as 
a reading-book, for the reasons so admir- 
ably stated by Professor Huxley, its use is 
forbidden in the public schools of Illinois 
by its Supreme Court. The Bible is ac- 
cepted in the schools of a pagan land and 
expelled from the schools of a Christian 
land in the same decade. Such are the 
curious contradictions of current history. 

This case well illustrates the value of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal to submit, on 
occasion, the decisions of the courts on 
points of Constitutional law to a review 
and ultimate decision by the people who 
have made the Constitution which the court 
construes. Upon this point The Outlook 
agrees heartily with the conclusions of 
Judge Wilbur: 

“Having discovered after forty years 
that they said something in their Consti- 
tution which it is quite probable they did 
not intend to say, is there anything illogi- 
cal in permitting the people of the State 
of Illinois to say whether or not they in- 
tended such a result? And if the result 
of submitting such question to the people 
is, in effect, to amend the Constitution, the 
people wotild be doing nothing more than 
that which the majority of the Court is 
accused by the minority of the Court of 
doing in the above-mentioned case, and, 
of course, with this difference, that the 
people are clothed with the power which 
rests in them to amend their Constitution 
when they see fit to do so. The dissenting 
justices say that the Court should not, 
under a pretext to construe the Constitu- 
tion, amend it. But there is no reason 
why the people of the State should not 
amend its Constitution, whether under the 
pretext of construing it or not.”: 


_——_—_—_—.@————————— 


TICONDEROGA RESTORED. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY FORT REBUILT. 








Acace years of neglect and practical 
abandonment, Fort Ticonderoga, one 
of the spots most replete with memories of 
American history, is undergoing a radical 
restoration and will stand, when the work 
is completed, in precise outward semblance 
of the orginal buildings associated with 
the names of Samuel de Champlain, Mont- 
calm, Abercrombie, Burgoyne, St. Claire, 
and last, but by no means least, Col. Ethan 
Allen. This old fort is at the foot of Lake 
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Champlain, and is visited by every one 
passing from Lake Champlain to. Lake 
George on this favorite summer excursion 
route. The work has been going on 
quietly for several years, and has now been 
carried out to about one-third of its pro- 
posed extent. That which has been done 
already has aroused enthusiasm in all who 
have seen it, including the party of emi- 
nent Frenchmen who journeyed the other 
day to Lake Champlain to present the “La 
France” memorial bust by Rodin. 

From the time of the discovery of an 
Indian stockade on the site of the Fort by 
Champlain in 1609, until the end of the 
struggle of the colonies to throw off the 
British yoke, Ticonderoga was the scene 
of oft-renewed conflict. There French- 
men and Englishmen fought bitterly and 
with varying fortune, to be followed by 
antagonists of one race, one faction of 
which was to become the founder of the 
United States. It was there on July 9, 
1758, that Montcalm inflicted upon Aber- 
crombie one of the most severe defeats 
that the English ever suffered at the hands 
of the French. From there Burgoyne 
drove St. Claire and harassed him as far 
as Saratoga, where he fell into the hands 
of Gen. Gates. In 1775 Ethan Allen, with 
his Green Mountain Boys, demanded and 
received the surrender of the fort, “In 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress,” from neither of 
which, as has been remarked, he held a 
commission, and in 1780 the British, last to 
occupy the fort in its changing destinies, 
evacuated it and left it to fall into decay. 

After the Federal Government had 
ceded the site to the State of New York, 
and it had in turn been granted to Co- 
lumbia and Union Colleges, the land upon 
which Ticonderoga stood became the He 
erty of the Pell family. Stephen H. P. 
Pell, about four years ago, became inter- 
ested in the restoration of the fort, and, 
after a number of consultations with Al- 
fred C. Bossom, an architect of this city, 
who had been endeavoring for some time 
to have either the State or one of the 
patriotic societies take up the work, ac- 
quired complete possession of the land and 
authorized Mr. Bossom to proceed with 
the restoration. 

The task was no light one, as in its cap- 
tures and recaptures the lines of the fort 
had in great part apparently been obliter- 
ated. In one place, between the bastions 
and the wall, eighteen feet of excavation, 
was necessary. before the remains of the 
old buildings could be reached. However, 
the work was undertaken with a will and 
met with a constantly increasing measure 
of success. It was found that the original 
structure had been in the form of a star, 
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a strong fort of the so-called “ Vauban” 
type, with barracks on three sides, a bomb- 
proof on the fourth and outlying demy- 
lunes. Around the whole, at a later period, 
Col. Eyre, an English engineer, under Gen. 
Amherst, had constructed outer fortifica- 
tion with a ditch, 

Once the accumulation of decades and 
the filled-in earthworks of conquerors had 
been removed, the outlines of the buildings 
could be accurately traced. Indeed, in 
several parts it was as if the ruins had 
merely collapsed upon themselves. Where 
the wooden walis had been burned by ac- 
cident or by evacuating commanders, such 
as Boulemarque, the roof tiles lay upon 
the debris which cluttered the original 
floor. Moreover, to assist in the work of 
making the restoration absolutely authen- 
tic, the French Government gave permis- 
sion to have its archives and _ records 
searched. Pell also purchased in France 
tall, brown folios which would delight the 
heart of a bibliophile and delight Bossom 
still more, for they contained the manu- 
script descriptions of the fort’s plans and 
were illustrated by beautiful and carefully 
executed hand-coloréd plates of the work 
as a whole and in detail. The architect, of 
course, found these volumes treasure- 
trove, and they will rest in the museum to 
be established in the fort when his use for 
them is at an end. 

Much of the original material of the 
fort, as has been indicated, was found in- 
tact. Although in the severe climate of 
the region, where 40 below zero is not un- 
common, no uncared-for walls had much 
chance of enduring, the rough stones com- 
posing the wall were retrieved and will all 
eventually find their way into their former 
places in the reconstructed walls and build- 
ings. The same is true of the bricks 
which composed part of the structure, and 
so diligent has been the search for original 
material that not a single new brick will 
have to be used. 

Indeed, the aim of the Pells has been 
to restore the fort as far as was humanly 
possible, not merely in appearance, but in 
its actual materials, as it stood when the 
red-coats of the British left it in 1780. 
0 this point the architect said the other 


y: 
“Some persons have cried out against 
the restoration on the ground that the 
sentiment of the place would be destroyed. 
That is farthest from the minds of those 
who are carrying out the work. The idea 
is not to kill the sentiment, but to put the 
fort in a condition in which every possible 
a of sentiment may be retained.” 
is feature of the work is being car- 
ried out tc the last detail, although few 
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of the timbers were found attached to the 
metal hinges or fastenings which had held 
them in position. It was thus possible to 
learn not only the size and thickness of 
all the wooden parts, but also the kind of 
wood of which they were composed. In 
replacing wall and doors, beams and planks, . 
therefore, exact reproductions were pos- 
sible, although it involved an exacting 
search of the surrounding country to find 
trees of the proper species and the re- 
quired size to replace some of the old timb- 
ers. Some of the boards had to have a 
width of ten inches, no easy thing to secure 
in these days of forest denudation, but elo- 
quent reminders of the splendid trees that 
must have bordered Lake Champlain and 
Lake George a hundred and fifty years ago. 

In regard to metal parts, the same care 
has been exercised. By thorough search a 
specimen of every bit of metal used in the 
construction was found. There were great 
strap hinges three feet long, odd, heavy 
bolts, wonderful ‘door plates that a lover 
of the old colonial would rejoice. in, 
locks, latches, and spikes of several kinds, 
and half a dozen other articles of hand- 
forged iron that went into the construction 
of the fort. In order to have exact copies 
of these things, a forge was set up in the 
court yard of the fort itself, and all the 
metal work for the reconstruction was 
there forged by hand, just as was done 
when the neighboring woods were full of 
redmen a dozen decades ago. 

In the old Ticonderoga many of the 
barrack floors were of tile. For the most 
part the identical tiles have been recov- 
ered in sufficiently good condition to be in- 
corporated into the restored structure. 
Whatever new ones were needed were 
made in conformity with those that formed 
the original flooring. The glass in the old 
structure was of that peculiar “spun” 
variety occasionally seen in very old houses. 
Few of the small panes had withstood the 
ravages of time when the reconstructors 
began their work, but there were fortu- 
nately enough to show the size and nature 
of the panes. Replicas of these have been 
made in England especially for the fort, 
and there will be no incongruity of glass 
in the structure when it is completed. 

During the work of excavation and clear- 
ing many interesting relics of its former 
state were found ‘in different parts of this 
stronghold. Under the bastions, in the 
storerooms of the fort, many pickaxes and 
shovels, as many as fifty in one place, were 
discovered, as well as about 700 “shots” 
or cannon balls. In order that proper can- 
non as well as cannon balls may be in the 
restored fort, the British Government has 
presented a battery of fourteen guns of 
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the period, and the Frenchmen who visited 
the spot the other day have promised to 
use their influence to have a similar battery 
of old French cannon presented. Among 
the stores, muskets of Revolutionary and 
pre-Revolutionary date were also found, as 
well as enough old china to make a com- 
plete set. Coins, knives and forks, and 
other utensils in numbers have been re- 
covered. 

An orderly book compiled during Gen. 
Trumbull’s occupancy of Ticonderoga in 
1776 was acquired several years ago by Col. 
Robert M. Thompson, father-in-law of the 
present owner of the fort. One item in 
this book related the loss of his silver watch 
by a certain captain “near the wooden hos- 
pital.” In 1909 this watch was found dur- 
ing excavation of this spot. It was in per- 
fect condition, and bore the name of the 
captain inscribed in the case. It will, of 
course, rest in the fort’s museum. 

One of the most interesting recoveries in 
connection with the work of restoration 
was that of the hull of the schooner Re- 
venge, thought to be the only British man- 
of-war in the possession of America. This 
vessel, together with the scows Enterprise 
and Trumbull, escaped to Ticonderoga 
when Benedict Arnold led a fleet to fight 
Sir Guy Carleton, and was moored at the 
dock there. Later in the war Col. Brown, 
from Massachusetts, captured these vessels, 
and fired them. The Revenge was burned 
to the water’s edge and sunk. It is believed 
that she was taken before all her company 
had time to escape, for the skeleton of a 
man, probably the watch, was found in the 
forward part of the hold. He had been 
shot through the body and the bullet was 
found lodged in the spinal column. 

Below the northern walls of the fort, on 
the side from which Ethan Allen entered, a 
feature known as the King’s Garden, for- 
merly the promenade of the officers, is to be 
reproduced. Here plants and flowers 
strange to this country served as fragrant 
reminders of the motherland they had left. 
And here these plants will bloom again in 
the new-old Ticonderoga. Already the wild 
hawthorn thrives there, the only place 
where it is found in this country. 

The King’s Garden, the recovered bar- 
racks, and indeed the whole plan of the 
reconstruction aroused the enthusiasm of 
the recent visitors from France. But the 
touch which brought home te them most 
strongly, perhaps was the sight of the 
Royalist flag, the lilies of France, floating 
over the spot where one of their own race 
had found a stockade three centuries be- 
fore—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 


STATE SUPT. HENRY B. DEWEY. 








ConsoLIDATION of schools may mean 
transportation of pupils, may mean central- 
ization of schools, but not necessarily. It 
may mean partial centralization. Some of 
the advantages which will result from con- 
solidation with or without transportation of 
pupils and with or without centralization 
of schools are the following: 

Better grading of schools. 

Better school officers can be secured by 
having a larger territory from which the 
selection of officers is to be made. 

The course of study can be made more 
complete and an opportunity given for 
special instruction in manual arts and 
domestic science, elementary agriculture, 
etc. 

Effective rural supervision is possible by 
consolidation involving a large number of 
districts. 

Differences due to inequality of taxable 
property minimized. 

Ample playgrounds a possibility. 

Employment of both male and female 
teachers for older pupils. 

High school facilities can be provided for 
many sections at present too remote from 
established high schools to permit many 
pupils to attend. 

More continuous tenure of position for 
teachers, as districts employing many teach- 
ers make relatively fewer changes than 
districts employing one teacher only. 

Ample library facilities may be provided. 


atti 
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HERE has been started in New York a 
movement to establish at Columbia 
University o department where the admin- 
istration of municipal affairs will be scien- 
tifically taught and studied. The author 
of the plan is Dr. William H. Allen, whose 
recent address in Atlanta on municipal re- 
search is so favorably remembered. Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman and other persons of 
means are keenly interested in the enter- 
prise and at the proper time will doubtless 
contribute handsomely toward its endow- 
ment. 

It has come to be recognized that offi- 
cials who are engaged in the purely ad- 
ministrative branches of a city govern~ 
ment should have acquired, in one way or 
another, special fitness for their tasks. 
This is true because the public is realizing 
that in many of its functions tunicipal 
government should be a matter of business 
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and take, that left a jolly round omelet of 
grime on the fist. If thou needst but plead 
guilty of this species of erasure, surely it 
was in extremis, for I recall that hasty 
erasure was sometimes the better part of 
valor. 

“ But what enormous graphic mentalities 
grew under the pencil’s touch! What 
sums, what English, what diagrams, what 
essays, were thereby squared off or mazed 
up, as you were methodical or helter-skelter 
—only to vanish to make room for a new 
crop as ephemeral. 

“But there is little pleasure in that 
memory. The joy par excellence was— 
pictures. Drawing was a sweet and secret 
crime in the days of which I write. What 
counterfeit presentments of overgabled 
houses with spiraled smoke and windows 
awry, with paths leading down to picket 
fences. Or of horses, somewhat stiff in 
form, as I remember them; or of men, sup- 
posed to represent the master in a continu- 
ous performance of whipping a boy whose 
hair stood up. But hist! The slate was 
particeps criminis in that there was nothing 
more full of sin and bliss than a game of 
tit-tat-to under the desk with a seat mate, 
whom it was necessary at intervals to 
punch for cheating. 

“But this is all the shadow of a dream. 
First they bound these slates to make them 
noiseless, then they made them double, 
swinging on a ribbon hinge, then they took 
them away from us altogether; and up in 
the attic or down in the basement are 
myriads of them with trade-marks of 1870 
something, dnd even the memory thereof 
fadeth.”—Colorado School Journal. 


Dream on, old man, dream on! says the 
American Journal of Education. Do you 
remember that pencil with a red streak in 
it? That kind was always at a premium. 
And sometimes an irregular chunk of 
“red keel” was used as a substitute for a 
pencil; any color would do, just so it was 
red. A supreme test of a pencil was “ Will 
it scratch?” for occasionally one would be 
found with a flinty streak, a quality which 
would damn a pencil—except for use on 
the other fellow’s slate, or as trading stock. 

You see that crack? It soon developed 
into a triangular hole in the corner. And 
the frame would get loose. Long after- 
ward we learned in the geometry class that 
a quadrilateral, unlike a triangle, is not a 
“stiff” figure, but the fact needed no 
demonstration; a backward mental glance 
at the wobbly old slate frame was enough. 
And your initials were on the frame. Do 
you remember how well your new knife 
served as a burin?-: And one day you cut 
her initials on the frame of her new slate 
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—at home; and your reward? Next day 
you overheard some one ask her, “ Who 
done it?” She blushed as she said, “I ain’t 
a goin’ to tell you.” Greater reward hath no 
boy received than the, joy you felt at that 
moment. 

LITTLE HOMER’S SLATE. 


After dear old grandma died, 
Hunting through the oaken chest 
In the attic, we espied 
What repaid our childish quest; 
’Twas a homely little slate, 
Seemingly of ancient date. 


On its quaint and battered face 
Was the picture of a cart, 

Drawn with all that awkward grace 
Which betokens childish art; 

But what meant this legend, pray, 

“Homer drew this yesterday?” 


Mother recollected then 

What the years were fain to hide— 
She was but a baby when 

Little Homer lived and died; 
Forty years, so mother said, 
Little Homer had been dead, 


This one secret through those years 
Grandma kept from all apart, 
Hallowed by her lonely tears 
And the breaking of her heart; 
While each year they sped away 
Seemed to her but yesterday. 


So the homely little slate 
Grandma’s baby’s fingers pressed, 
To a memory consecrate, 
Lieth in the oaken chest, 
Where, unwilling we should know, 
Grandma put it years ago. 
—Eugene Field. 
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TO JOSEPH WALTON. 





BY SUPT. M. G, BRUMBAUGH. 





“ Joseph Walton is dead!” These words 
fell from trembling lips to my unbelieving 
ear in a distant state. Alas! it is true. 
And I loved him so! He was pure gold. 

I had the rare privilege of knowing him 
in his work as teacher, as principal and as 
superintendent. I knew him in the Sum- 
mer School work in the far-away valleys 
of the Juniata. I knew him in our vacation 
haunts in Maine. I knew him on his farm 
and in the sylvan shades where only the 
birds sang and the blue of God’s vault hung 


_sacredly low. I knew him in his.sweet and 


pure human life and in the domain of 
authorship. He was so largely a part of 
all that I am that life seems suddenly 
empty and useless. He was my abiding 
comforter and counsellor in many a. trying 
time. And always and everywhere, he was 
the steadfastly true, lovable and masterful 
guide and friend. 
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He was a splendid scholar. His life was 
one long communion with minds and na- 
ture, and his soul had that rare selective 
sense that gathered only and abundantly 
the riches that so few know to garner. He 
was, at each contact, full of new ideas and 
loftier ideals. His soul never slept. 

He was an inspiring teacher. His wide 
learning, his open mind, his wistful pa- 
tience, his abounding life filled and thrilled 
his pupils. No learner sat at his feet but 
was the wiser and better for it. His teach- 
ing was not all given in the classroom. But 
everywhere in his walks, his recreations, 
his journeys, he was as fertile in suggestion 
as the dew of a summer dawn is fertile in 
enrichment. 

He was a great educational leader. His 
thoughts were great thoughts. His mind 
saw in the large. His lectures and sermons 
were masterful notes that rang in the soul 
of his hearer like the sounds of a flute in 
an Alpine Valley. He was as modest as 
he was great. He was as lovable as he was 
modest. No words of mine can express the 
obligation of thousands to his masterly 
utterances. But I wish to record my deep 
sense of obligation to him and to express my 
gratitude to God that it was my privilege to 
know him so well, and to enjoy his confi- 
dence so fully. 

He was a true friend. His counsel was 
freely given. His sense of loyalty to those 
he loved was supremely noble. He did not 
flatter. But he did know when to com- 
mend and when to condemn. Always one 
loved him the more for his just but kindly 
words. I do not know a hand whose clasp 
gave me more strength than his. I do not 
know a counsel whose meaning was more 
clearly conveyed. I do not know a time or 
place in which he was other than the con- 
stantly loyal, royal, gentle friend. 

He was a lover of all that God set in this 
world. How his soul expanded when the 
sunlight flecked the woodland he loved. 
How the great, wide out-of-doors called to 
him and how reverently he followed the 
beckonings of rare sounds, rare colors, rare 
forms, rare motions in the great realm of 
things which he loved all the more because 
he knew their Creator and Master. 

He was a reverent believer in God. 
Life’s meanings all resolved themselves into 
the one great meaning—God. There are 
now memories in my mind that will never 
die of days and scenes when, like two boys 
lost in the maze of life, we have in silence 
looked until dim eyes turned to dim eyes 
and soul confessed to soul—It is he, blessed 
be his messengers. He gave inspiration, 
comfort, guidance, sunshine to many. May 
all this be treasured by those whose un- 
fortunate lot it is to remain. May the 
prayers and the gratitude of those that 





know him be woven into a great garment 
of light, clothed in which he shall see the 
dawn of a day he often thought of, but 
entered, alas! for us too soon. Dear 
Friend, for a season, farewell. We hope to 
see you again and then evermore.—Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 


in 
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GUARDIAN OF THE HEARTH. 


AMONG all people at all times the 

hearth and the keeper of the fire are 
the center of the home. For us the guard- 
ian of the hearth is the one upon whom all 
depend and to whom all turn for the love 
which is so helpful to each and every one, 
that love which is so fitly symbolized by 
the glow and warmth of fire. To earlier 
peoples this keeper of the fire guarded a 
most important physical factor of. the 
common life. 

It is hard for us in these modern times to 
realize the importance of fire to primitive 
man. We of to-day cannot find out how 
man first discovered that fire could be 
called into being by appropriate means, but 
it is probable that different tribes and races 
obtained the knowledge in a variety of 
ways. In those early times fire could be 
obtained only by friction; in this modern 
age, therefore, when we have matches and 
electricity, we can scarcely imagine how 
important it was that fire, when once kin- 
dled, should not go out. It was a custom, 
among these primitive people, for each vil- 
lage to maintain a constant fire for general 
use, so that it would not be necessary to 
obtain a spark by friction in case of the 
accidental extinction of all the village fires. 

This fire, the central hearth of the village, 
became in Rome the sacred symbol of home 
and family life. To watch this fire would 
naturally be the duty of unmarried women, 
and hence probably arose the order of vir- 
gin priestesses, the Vestals. That sacred 
fire which Eneas was fabled to have brought 
with him from Troy was preserved on the 
sacred hearth and entrusted to the care of 
the Vestals. These Vestals were elected 
by the people and during the early period 
of Rome were installed by the king, and 
under the republic and the empire by the 
pontifex maximus. In early times girls 
could be excused from serving as Vestals, 
but the honor soon became so eagerly 
sought for that these provisions were prac- 
tically of no significance. Beside tending 
the holy fire, the Vestals had various other 
duties, among which was the offering of 
daily prayers for the welfare of the Roman 
State, a duty of special importance in times 
of danger or calamity. The Vestals were, 
in most respects, not subject to the Roman 
laws. If they met a criminal on his way to 
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execution, they had power to pardon him. 
They alone shared with the emperor the 
honor of intramural burial. Their infiu- 
ence in Rome was very great. They lived 
in splendor and their house, the Atrium 
Vest, was large and both in material and 
decoration exceptionally magnificent. 

The worship of Vesta, as a divinity, died 
out after the adoption of Christianity, and 
in 328 A. D. the Atrium Veste was. con- 
fiscated by the emperor of Rome. How- 
ever, family ties were still strong among 
the Romans, Christian and non-Christian. 
Vesta was still honored as guardian of the 
hearth and the respect offered to her at 
different firesides joined all the citizens of 
the state into a single large family. As 
through all periods of Roman history, in 
her shrine there was no statue, but her 
presence was still represented by the eternal 
fire burning upon the hearth. 

The Romans had this family fireside and 

here they had Vesta guardian of the hearth, 
but with us another figure is the center of 
the home, the one to whom honor is given 
and the one who guards the home. The 
lessening of the public manifestation of 
respect for Vesta was one of the outward 
marks of the fall of Rome. In this, our 
age of progress and invention, what of the 
family hearth? has it been forgotten? Is 
it possible that we are losing our respect 
for the central figure of the home—our 
modern Vesta? Would that I could bring 
before you some of the men who have 
helped to make America what she is to-day 
that you might ask them to whom they 
owe their success in life. A grand major- 
ity of them would say that the influence, in 
their youth, of a good, true mother affected 
their lives more than anything else. Every 
great man has glorified a great mother. 
Then do you not think the American 
mother rightfully deserves her position as 
guardian of the hearth? 
‘ She does not have the power of pardon- 
ing criminals, but better still how many 
crimes are prevented because of lessons 
learned at mother’s side—the modern shrine 
of Vesta? How many men on the point of 
committing some foul deed have been 
stayed by thoughts of mother? No matter 
how exalted or depraved we may become, 
we are always attended by the grace of a 
mother’s love. Just as the influence of 
Vesta was still felt in Rome even after the 
worship of Vesta died out, so the influence 
of a good, true mother in a home lives on 
and on, and will continue to live through 
eternity. 

God thought to give the sweetest thing, 

In His Almighty power 
To earth; and deeply pondering 
What it should be—one hour, 
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In fondest joy and love of heart 
Outweighing every other, 

He moved the gates of heaven apart 
And gave to earth—a mother. 


We are a nation of hero worshipers. We 
love, we honor, we praise those who have 
distinguished themselves in the various 
spheres of life. But in our shouts for 
victorious generals, in our esteem for the 
life-saver, and in our approval of the faith- 
ful work of sailor and soldier under the 
“Stars and Stripes,” let us not forget the 
American mother, who through her life of 
purity and noble service holds to-day the 
highest position possible for anyone to 
attain, the guardian of the hearth. Then 
let us remember always to honor and re- 
spect her who is the center of the home, 
the “mother,” who through her influence 
has helped to mold a nation that surpasses 
Rome in greatness and which shall con- 
tinue to rise and shall not fall—California 
(Pa.) Normal Review. 
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RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 








eRe. promises of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to help the rural school situation 
in a large way are already being fulfilled. 
Detailed outlines of a normal course for 
rural school teachers in nature study, 
elementary agriculture, sanitary science, 
and applied chemistry are contained in a 
monograph entitled “A Course of Study 
for the Preparation of Rural School 
Teachers,” just published by the Bureau 
for free distribution. The authors are 
Messrs. Fred Mutchler and W. J. Craig of 
the Western Kentucky State Normal 
School, who see the situation as follows: 

“The rural school has not the influence 
that it should have. One of the chief rea- 
sons lies in the fact that the course of 
study is ill-adapted to rural life in all its 
relations. We are united in believing that 
a school should train its pupils for life and 
its work while these pupils are living and 
working. The course of study taught in 
the rural school to-day is entirely too much 
like the course that is taught in the ety 
school. The country school will not reac 
the position of efficiency that belongs to it 
until a distinctive training is required of 
its teachers. 

“A state normal school should prepare 
a large number of teachers to go out into 
the rural communities, there to be potent 
factors in bringine about the best rural life. 
The rural child is entitled to a course of 
study and to a course of instruction that 
will dignify and enrich his life and make 
life for him in the rural environment, 
should he choose to remain there, not 
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simply tolerable, but glorious. It is pos- 
sible and right, and indeed a duty, to dig- 
nify rural life and to save to it and its 
interests the best blood of the country. 

‘ “To prepare teachers who can meet this 
demand, the following course of study and 
training is proposed: The first year is 
largely given to distinctively rural prob- 
lems and interests; the two succeeding 
years turn more toward general scholar- 
ship, in order that those taking the entire 
course may be able not only to teach rural 
schools but to enter larger fields of useful- 
ness.” 

After indicating the cultural branches 
which should be possessed by the rural 
school teacher, the authors continue: 

“Tt is now quite generally conceded that 
the following subjects are necessary for 
the proper training of rural school teach- 
ers: Nature study, elementary principles 
of practical agriculture, sanitary science 
and hygiene, domestic economy, and prac- 
tical principles and problems in elementary 
chemistry and physics as applied in the 
study of these subjects. The formal train- 
ing of most country boys and girls ends 
with the rural school course. A funda- 
mental knowledge of the foregoing sub- 
jects is certainly a minimum to require of 
the teacher who trains them for the lives 
that they must lead.” 

The outlines of the special courses 
named are then discussed in detail, accom- 
panied with detailed outlines of the ground 
to be covered, and the manner in which the 
several courses should be treated—wN. E. 
Journal of Education. 


ONE WOMAN’S WAY. 








“T MET a woman not long ago on the 
road,” remarked a New York drummer, 
“who gave me a point or two on how a 
bright woman cdn make her way in the 
world. She was a widow with two chil- 
dren, and was housekeeper of an Indian- 
apolis hotel until her health failed. She 
had to give it up at last, though she tried 
to hold on, for that was all she knew how 
to do, and retired with only $100. Not 
knowing whither to turn, she went to New 
York City and wandered around a while, 
looking at things. One day she saw the 
women crowding one another at a bargain 
sale of skirts, and a thought struck her. 
She spent all the money she had for silk 
skirts that were destined for the bargain 
counter. They were rumpled, but she took 
them as they were at small figures and 
carried them to her rooms. There she 
ironed and pressed them till they looked 
like new, and then went out into the sub- 
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urban towns to sell them. She found ready. 
purchasers at good prices, and came back 
for more. These she made as good as new 
and had no trouble in disposing of her 
stock, 

“She added shirt waists next and then 
began getting shop-worn silks, remnants. 
and that kind of stock, and gradually in- 
creased her territory, hiring somebody to 
do the renovating while she was attending 
to the buying and selling. She has been 
at it three or four years, and in that time 
has built up a trade that is paying her this 
year between $500 and $600 a month. She 
has her children at good schools, owns a 
nice little home in one of the suburban 
towns, and is about the thriftiest and most 
businesslike woman I ever saw. No train- 
ing, either, to begin with, just the woman’s 
sense of jumping at a good thing and 
getting it.” 
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FOR SELF-EXAMINATION. 





BY AGNES E, HOWE. 





I BELIEVE superintendents are not re- 

quired to pass any examination in 
order to obtain their offices, as most 
teachers are. I am going to propose some- 
thing of a different sort of an examination 
for both than the one usually given to 
teachers only. It is modified somewhat 
from one that I saw proposed in The Insur- 
gent not long ago for ministers, and is as 
fitting for school people as for “the cloth.” 
I shall leave to you the details of the way 
you will bring superintendents, presidents 
of various institutions and the like into line, 
only suggesting that they be brought there 
in some way. 

My examination would proceed some- 
thing like this for men and women alike,. 
for I am an ardent advocate of equal rights. 

What ticket do you vote and why? 

What education have you had? 

What books are you reading? 

What are you doing to help solve social’ 
problems? 

Do you really know that there are any 
social problems? 

Are you in touch with the current 
thought and deed of the world? 

What kind of a job have you and are you 
faithful and diligent ? 

How many wives or husbands have you 

ot? 
i Have you your life insured and for how 
much? 

Are you grouchy around your house? 

What can you do well? 

What do you do to keep the cobwebs out 
of your brain? 

How lazy are you? 
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What have you ever doné worth while? 

What is your philosophy ? 

Do you use tobacco or liquors? 

Do you take a bath at least once a week? 

Do you drink strong tea or coffee? 

Do you indulge in nerves? 

Are you proud of your ability to worry? 

You see that in these I provide for edu- 
cation as we understand it and as is now 
required; but I want men and women in 
authority with some knowledge of life— 
those who are able to act as leaders and will 
bring the school more and more in touch 
with life as it is to-day. We need such in 
all grades from the kindergarten to the 
university —Sierra Ed, News. 
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MEMORY WORK. 





T is an important matter to fill the minds 
of the boys and girls with many, many 
lines of. good poetry and prose. The beau- 
tiful selections of poetry and prose have 
served as a talisman to keep at bay evil 
thoughts, dangerous suggestions and harm- 
ful actions. If this were all that the mem- 
orizing of good literature did, it would well 
compensate for all the time and effort ex- 
pended. The schools can do no better work 
that this, and the teacher who is not doing 
it is recreant to duty. 

In addition to this, such selections fur- 
nish the possessor with lofty ideals. The 
pursuit and attainment in any endeavor is 
along the line of individual ideals. We 
must wish for larger things and picture 
them before we can realize them. Good 
literature will picture things for our vision 
and contemplation, and goad us to activity 
to attain them. 

The correct way of measuring an indi- 
vidual is by knowing what company is kept 
during the hours of solitude. If the mind is 
filled with noble thoughts, the hours of 
solitude will be spent in contemplating 
them. Our thoughts will be fed from the 
crib of our possessions. 

Through observation, we learn that 
knowing and understanding the best liter- 
ature colors our expression along the line 
of our possessions. It is worth while to 
give our expression wholesome coloring to 
the end that it may be clear and pure. 

As age may creep upon all of us and as 
age is reminiscent in character, it is well to 
provide suitable reflection material for 
those oncoming rainy days by filling the 
mind with the richest and best of the 
world’s enduring thoughts in the form of 
literature. All may be able then to enjoy 
declining years because of the inexhaustible 
storehouse of healthful thoughts upon 
which age will be able to feed. 

The thoughts contained in these selec- 
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tions will help us and will help the boys and 
girls to live aright, which is one of the 
greatest purposes of human existence. If 
our own conduct and activity is not shaped 
by them, our teaching them will be partly 
in vain. In this day of the exposition of 
graft and greed, it becomes very essential 
to anchor ourselves first so that the boys 
and girls may rise up in their strength to 
overthrow injustice and impurity wherever 
it may exist. 

Along this line is the thought of the 
following stanza: 
I sat alone with my conscience 

In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 

In the land where the years increased. 
The ghost of forgotten actions 

Came floating before my sight 
And things that I thought were dead things 

Were alive with a terrible might; 
The vision of all my past life 

Was an awful thing to face 
Alone with my conscience sitting 

In that silently solemn place. 


iting 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN 
SCHOOLS. 


HE Hartford board of school visitors 
voted not to dispense with religious 
exercises at the opening of the morning 
sessions. The gentlemen are to be com- 
mended and congratulated for refusing to 
drive religion out of the schools. The 
United States is not an infidel nation. 
Sane-minded citizens do not want to see 
it become an infidel nation. Aping France 
and the other apostate countries is not 
going to add either to our glory or to our 
moral well-being. Time was perhaps when 
teachers, more zealous than wise, abro- 
gated the right to Protestantize all the 
pupils of our public schools, but the num- 
ber of such proselytizers is now happily so 
small as to be counted negligible. They 
are aggressive only in the rural districts 
where tolerance and intelligence find it 
hard to permeate. The normal-minded 
teacher is satisfied to conform to the spirit 
of the American Constitution and so open 
and conduct her class as not to make offen- 
sive parade of her doctrinal preferences 
and sectarian peculiarities. She can invoke 
the assistance of the Father of Light in 
language common to all religions and her 
recognition of the superintending provi- 
dence of the Almighty will prove saluta 
even to those who are unable to accept all 
the tenets of the creed which she is free to 
profess on Sunday and within the walls of 
the church of her choice. Catholics, while 
not allowing one creed is as good as an- 
other, cannot look with pleasure on the dis- 
appearance of all religion from the 
schools.—Catholic Transcript. 
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WHAT EVERYBODY OUGHT TO 
KNOW ABOUT TOBACCO. 





BY SYLVESTER STEWART. 





ft common so-called arguments of 
even the most eminent users of to- 
bacco are: 

1. “We must assume a benefit in a cus- 
tom so nearly universal.” We must then 
assume a benefit also from rapid eating, 
neglect of bathing, etc. 

2. “The greatest poets, painters, sculp- 
tors, etc., have been smokers.” Have any 
of the poets of the tobacco era equalled 
Homer, Dante or Shakespeare? Have any 
of the painters equalled Titian, Raphael or 
Michael Angelo? Have any of the sculp- 
tors equalled Phidias, Praxiteles or Dona- 
tello? .No, and they all fall below many 
others, notwithstanding the fact that there 
are now in these arts a hundred times as 
many students as in the days of the great 
masters—the period whose knell was rung 
when Columbus’ crew gave him one day 
too long, and thus permitted him to run up 
against America and tobacco. 

If it be asked why none of our abstainers 
from tobacco rise to the rank of the old 
masters the reply is that the abstainer is 
now to some extent emasculated by the 
effect of tobacco upon ancestors, its trail 
is now over all. The Grecian and the 
Roman was impaired only by alcohol, but 
modern man is affected also by tobacco. 
To the argument, if made, that Shakespeare 
may have used tobacco, or that Velasquez, 
the greatest painter produced by Spain, or 
Rembrandt, greatest of Holland, may have 
used it, it having been discovered just be- 
fore their time, the reply is that tobacco 
was then almost unknown in Europe and 
there is no reference to it in Shakespeare’s 
works. 

As to orators and prose writers, no 
modern orator has a reputation equal to 
that of either Demosthenes or Cicero, and 
no modern prose writer a fame that can 
fairly be expected to shine as brightly two 
thousand years after his death as those of 
some of the writers of Greece and Rome 
now shine. As to warriors, no modern 
except Napoleon and Charles XII of 
Sweden stands in the same class with 
Gengis Khan, Alexander, Hannibal and 
Julius Caesar and neither Napoleon nor 
Charles XII was a smoker. In all fields of 
intellectual effort to which I have not 
referred, achievement is incapable of a 
measurement sufficiently fine to decide the 
first class from the near-first. In every 
investigation ever made in a college, so far 
as I can learn, the tobacco users have aver- 
aged considerably below the abstainers, in 





their studies. It is very rare for a smoker 
to take honors in his class. In some col- 
leges such a case has not occurred in fifty 
years, although the smokers are many and 
the abstainers few. 

Even the most ardent defenders of to- 
bacco do not have the angels on their tomb- 
stones shown with pipes in their mouths. 
Almost all of them admit that tobacco is 
bad for boys, but they believe that at or 
about the age of twenty-one years a magic 
change occurs. What was before injurious 
now becomes innoxious! But to the male 
only! Bad for the female! Yet if some 
one should tell a smoker that he knew of a 
substance good for a horse but bad for a 
mare the smoker would smile. Did any one 
ever hear anything more absurd than 
smokers’ arguments? No, never—five 
times never. The effect of tobacco upon 
adults and children is exactly the same in 
all respects except in degree. The adult 
being tougher stands it better. 

Some say they would allow their wives 
to smoke if it were a custom. But their 
wives could smoke, or at least chew, in 
secret.. The reason it is not a custom is be- 
cause husbands and fathers will not per- 
mit it. 

Many Eskimos will not start on an expe- 
dition to pull the pole without a supply of 
tobacco, but we are told by explorers that 
after the supply is exhausted they become 
more cheerful, contented and efficient. So 
would you if you were where you couldn’t 
get it, or if you could say firmly enough, 
“Live or die, no more for me,” and never 
waver. 

Among users of poisons the one whose 
baneful influence spreads widest is the 
humorist—the supposed-to-be-always-happy 
man. Thousands of smokers have said of 
Mark Twain: “ Look at him; what a joyous 
fellow—and smoking nearly all the time.” 
But his friends, high among whom is Dr. 
Jackson, his travelling companion when the 
“innocents” went abroad, tells us that in 
private life Twain was miserable. He was 
saturated with nicotine. “The smallest 
thing,” says Dr. Jackson, “worried him 
exceedingly,” and though a man of large 
means ma large income, “the loss of a 
glove made him wretched.” Nature set 
him to run ninety or a hundred years, but 
he meddled with the plan and died of 
tobacco-heart, as many millions do. 

Observations made by Dr. Seaver at the 
Yale Gymnasium: 

At the beginning and end of a three-and- 
a-half year period he took careful measure- 
ments of a large class of college men. The 
non-smokers grew more rapidly than even 
the irregular smokers, The divergence was 
greatest in lung capacity. The non- 
smokers outgrew the regular smokers in 
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lung capacity 77 per cent. and the irregulars 
49 per cent.! Mr. Herbert W. Fisher, from 
whose book, “ Making Life Worth While,” 
I have taken the above paragraph, well says 
that stimulants and narcotics are unscien- 
tific, inasmuch as they can only imitate the 
genuine sensations of exercise and repose 
which Nature decreed must always be 
earned. 

The greatest possibilities of pleasure 
presented to modern man by the marvellous 
inventions of our era have been more than 
neutralized by the use of stimulants which 
reduce his capacity for pleasure by making 
him less joyous. The ancients, in general, 
used but one stimulant—in one country tea, 
in another coffee, in another wine—but the 
greatest majority of modern men use three 
—alcohol, tobacco and tea or coffee. 

“The fearful nervous strain of modern 
life,’ of which we hear so much, is not 
caused so much by work as by the worker 
putting the wrong kind of fuel under his 
boiler, for alcohol and tobacco not only fail 
to make steam, but make him incapable of 
assimilating enough of the food that does 
make it, they diminish the digestive power, 
as is demonstrated by the improved appetite 
which always results from their abandon- 
ment. Especially should men of indoor life, 
particularly the intellectual, avoid all ner- 
vines. 

Every man should be given by law au- 
thority to take tobacco away from any boy, 
for many medical examinations have shown 
a large proportion of them afflicted with the 
“tobacco heart.” By catching them young 
tobacco makes the lives of millions one long 
failure. The so-called comfort which to- 
bacco brings to the habitual user is gener- 
ally merely a temporary relief from crav- 
ing, and the average abstainer is happier 
nearly all the time than the average user is 
even when smoking. 

The editor of Good Health points out 
that nine-tenths of the rejected applicants 
for the army are refused on account of 
tobacco-heart and that post mortem exam- 
inations at the Phipps Institute showed 
that smokers are twice as subject to tuber- 
culosis as non-smokers. 

No man ever lived but of whom it could 
be said that if he was happy notwithstand- 
ing the use of opium, tobacco or alcohol 
he would have been happier without it and 
that if he lived to be eighty, ninety or a hun- 
dred years old while using opium, tobacco 
or alcohol he could have lived longer with- 
out it. 

In England, where many women now 
smoke, I overhear male smokers condemn- 
ing the use of tobacco by women, its effects 
being, the objectors say, to redden the eyes, 
blacken the teeth and coarsen the complex- 
ions of the women, and make them irritable. 
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But none of the deplorers seem to realize 
that tobacco produces the same effects on 
him. The poisonous effects of tobacco are 
proved every time a user is afflicted with a 
serious illness. If tobacco were as valuable 
as a soother, as is the theory, it would be 
of great service to a sick man, but he finds 
himself unable to use it, for nature revolts 
at it, as on the day he began its use, be- 
cause the essential principle of it is an in- 
tensely poisonous alkaloid. 

Two classes of friends make the user of 
tobacco think it hard to give it up—those 
who, having quit, wish to praise their 
strong wills by telling how hard it was to 
stop; and those who, having tried to quit 
and failed, say the same because they wish 
to excuse the lack of will power. But 
when an intelligent man of average will 
power fully realizes what tobacco is and 
does, he not only finds it easy to quit but 
impossible not to. 

There is only one safe way to use 
tobacco: When a man gives you a cigar 
present it to some friend. You thus throw 
the injury of smoking it on him, and also 
receive his gratitude. He actually thanks 
you for hurting him, poor soul! 

Our colleges are in reality charitable in- 
stitutions, which, by reason of large en- 
dowments, are enabled to give students tui- 
tion at an average of less than one-third of 
what it costs the college to furnish it. 
Every endowed college should therefore 
impose upon students at least these two 
conditions: 1. Abstention from tobacco. 2. 
Abstention from alcohol. Students should 
be compelled to co-operate with their teach- 
ers to at least this extent—Education. 


_ 





RURAL SCHOOL WORK-SHOPS. 





MRS. D. W. READ. 


| Bigents country school should have a 

work-shop. A few weeks ago a “ well 
informed ” man said to me, “ You advocate 
manual training in country schools, I can 
see no use in it. I see how it could help a 
city child, but these country children get 
enough manual training every day in their 
homes. Every child in this community 
works. Country children should be taught 
to read, write and cipher. I'll venture to 
say there is not a child in this neighbor- 
hood who can spell. Manual training is 
only a fad you educational people have 
picked up in the last few years; when I 
went to school there was no such thing as 
saw and hammer education; we studied 
books.” I thought of the sagging gate 
which scraped into his front-yard, and of 
the many delinquencies of square and rule I 
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had noticed about his home, and I believed 
his statement: “When I went to school 
there was no such thing as saw and ham- 
mer education.” 

Such statements from such people make 
me declare with even more emphasis, that 
every rural school should have a work-shop. 
If a child must work with his hands, then 
those hands should be trained, and his eyes 
should be trained to add efficiency to those 
hands, that he may not be a bungler and a 
cobbler all his days. In this the “three 
R’s” need not suffer, nor shrink into insig- 
nificance; on the other hand they may be 
broadened, deepened, and enriched, and 
clothed with new and charming interests; 
such “ R’s” in fact as the “ well informed ” 
man never dreamed of. 

It is reasonable to say that the farmer 
boy who has learned habits of neatness and 
accuracy, and the value of substantial hand- 
work, will give intelligent care to tying his 
bundles of oats for market, that no waste 
may occur in transportation. He will run a 
straight fence, and plow a straight furrow, 
for his eye is “true,” and when he sees 
weeds running riot, he will get his hoe and 
go after them, for his training has made 
him appreciate order and neatness. 

Through manual training this farmer boy 
may learn something of pattern and design, 
which, after serving its first purpose, will 
give him delight in the plan, construction, 
and arrangement of his buildings and 
grounds. He learns about stains and paints, 
how to mix and use them for himself. He 
learns about tools, how to use and care for 
them. He learns about woods, their tex- 
tures, and qualities for use; he also learns 
how to fell and season them, and how to 
re-forest when this is done. He finds there 
is much about him he can gather and use, 
which otherwise would be wasted. 

How rural teachers escape hand-work in 
their schools is more than I can understand, 
for things in the country naturally go that 
way, and then there is so much material at 
hand; stuff the city teacher has to purchase 
of dealers or send miles to procure. Hand- 
work is a sort of instinct in the country, 
and rural children are always ready to take 
it up, in fact, many make crude attempts at 
it before entering school. The boy in the 
country home tries early to make a sled and 
a wagon for his play, he also makes a dog- 
house for his pet, and a trap to satisfy the 
hunter part of his nature. 

These he bungles horribly, but he thinks 
they will do, because he has seen his father 
make a bias gate, and hang it to posts set, 
to all appearances, accidentally, and express 
satisfaction at his achievement, and he has 
seen the hired man on a rainy day, construct 
out of untrimmed white oak “splits” a 
thing he called a feed-basket, and pronounce 
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it good. He knows the hen-house door has 
never been straight since it’s been a door, 
and he knows the planks on the sides of the 
barn, don’t “hit even” at any place, so of 
course his efforts with hammer and nails 
will do, however unsubstantial. The sled 
and wagon remain in a state of breakdown, 
the dog refuses the house because the door 
is too small for comfortable entrance, and 
bunnies walk out of the trap, with thanks, 
after eating the bait; yet this boy gets a 
certain amount of satisfaction out of his 
work, for he has answered the call of 
creative construction. How much greater 
the enjoyment, if the answer could have 
been made with trained hands. 

The country girl early shows a desire to 
sew, to make batting, and the other things 
women have exclusive right on, but unless 
she is fortunate, she has nothing before 
her, but her untrained mother’s plain work 
for the family. Yes, I’d have a work-shop 
attached to every rural school, and in that 
shop, I’d have tables and benches, and tool- 
chests and lockers for wood work. I’d have 
desks and blackboards for classes, and a 
drafting and cutting table, and a sewing 
machine, with a box to roll it in, and lock, 
when not in use. I’d have looms for weav- 
ing, and in this I’d help the “three Rs” 
along wonderfully with the study of textiles 
and dyes, and the history of weaving and 
weavers, and at the same time use up every 
rag that could be found into rugs. I’d teach 
basket-making of willow, oak splints, sedge, 
corn stalks, and everything I could get my 
hands on. I’d use up all the wood and 
paste-board boxes in the entire community 
and call for more, and when the home 
supply became exhausted, and I had to buy 
material, I’d call in the people about me to 
help, and in doing this I’d only feel I’d in- 
vited them to take part in raising higher 
standards of education and industry in 
their country training. 

In this I’d never lose sight of books, for 
to them we go for exact knowledge, and in 
teaching books in classes formally, I’d call 
in the shop as my greatest ally. Where 
will teachers be found for such schools? 
You ask. No demand in formal teaching, 
or hand-work should arise in this, which 
has not been foreseen in the training of 
teachers in our normal schools. Of course, 
there are things of the soul the teachers 
must bring to this work; not to be found in 
any curriculum. A sympathetic study of 
patrons, and surroundings, is often the 
hardest work for a teacher, but at the same 
time it is her best paying task. 

I have not told all the things, I’d have in 
the rural school shop, or of all the work. 
I’d have done these, for that shop would be 
like no other mantal training shop you ever 
saw, it should be a rural school shop, and 
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should be dedicated to rural interests alone. 
I haven’t said a thing about the agricultural 
work I’d bring into it, or the poultry and 
gardening problems I’d have discussed 
there, nor of the visitors I’d have come 
and give instructive and encouraging talks. 
Maybe, time and demand may put a small 
range into this shop, where simple whole- 
some and economical dishes may be made 
from the food products of the community. 
Then, perhaps, a canning outfit may find its 
way there, for the use of the canning club, 
which will be sure to thrive in a community 
which has facilities for industrial training. 





Is this a dream? Not at all; as a woman, 
reared in the country, a worker, and a stu- 
dent or rural problems, I know it can be 
done. Not in a moment, but with sure and 
steady building. If I had the support of 
the women of Virginia as good and strong 
on this as they have given the same to 
some other projects, the rural school shop 
would be a fact, and not a dream, and I 
believe that when the “ well informed ” man 
saw it was good, he’d come up and stand 
by it even as he stands by the blue-backed 
spelling book !—Virginia Journal of Educa- 
10N. 
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Be subscription list of The Journal has 
changed and is changing from the old 
order to the new. Many Boards that have 
been receiving it for a generation, and 
longer, of course renew subscription. New 
Boards that have never been on our list are 
coming in in larger proportion than usual at 
this time of the year. If it is mot con- 
venient for Boards of Directors to send 
money with the order for subscription, do 
not delay order on that account, but send 
in the names so that The Journal may go 
promptly to all who are entitled to receive 
it. All members of School Boards in 
Pennsylvania are authorized by the law and 
encouraged to subscribe at the cost of the 
district for the benefit of the schools. The 
School Director who reads The School 
Journal regularly is more interested in the 
schools, and therefore better fitted for the 
good work he has undertaken for the boys 
and girls who are growing all about him. 








In the practical work in English that is now 
being done at the Northeast Manual Training 
School in Philadelphia, one of the largest 
and best schools of its class in the United 
States, the students are required to make 
the recitation for Monday of each week 
upon the first article on the editorial page 
of the Philadelphia Ledger for the pre- 
ceding Saturday. It has been a feature of 
this newspaper for many years, this par- 
ticular article. It is always upon a subject 
of vital importance, of live interest to 
thoughtful men and women, elegant in dic- 
tion, clear, forcible and suggestive. This 
article is always from the pen of one of 
the best writers within reach of The 





Ledger, be he college professor, clergyman, 
lawyer, teacher, scientist or business man, 
It is selected each week from many that 
have been asked for and paid for at a 
generous figure by the management of this 
newspaper. We have for many years read 
it on Saturday morning and always look 
for it. That student is under good influ- 
ence and good training who is expected to 
make the careful study of this editorial a 
part of his work in English week by week. 
We have ofter republished these fine 
things in the columns of the School Jour- 
nal, and know of nothing better in the 
newspaper or periodical press of to-day. 


At a reception tendered by the supervis- 
ing principals and teachers of the sixth 
school district in Philadelphia to Supt. Mar- 
tin G. Brumbaugh of that city he told 
stories of real boys that brought home in en- 
tertaining fashion the points he wished to 
make. In summing up, he expressed the 
opinion that “any curriculum that does not 
tend to make of the child a better citizen, 
a more helpful member of the community 
and, above all, that does not produce in his 
mind deep reverence for the great Creator 
of all things is worse than a waste of time.” 


A New York daily paper contains the 
following under the head, Teaching Chil- 
dren the Nobility of Labor: “As a result 
of a State-wide industrial contest in Ore- 
gon there are now 50,000 children busy 
gardening. Furthermore, it is estimated 
that out of the State’s 125,000 school 
pupils 75,000 will exhibit at their county 
fairs or at the State fair at Salem, in the 
fall, something they have raised or made. 
The creation of these little farmers of 
the State is due to the enlightened efforts 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, backed by business interests and pub- 
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lic-spirited citizen. To encourage the best 
results substantial prizes are awarded. 
And to aid the little gardeners the agri- 
cultural college has issued 50,000 bulletins 
containing directions for planting and 
growing seeds. The benefits from this 
course cannot be calculated. The chil- 
dren not only become imbued with the 
beauties of nature, but they learn to take 
an interest in work. They are kept out of 
doors and they are given an incentive to 
take pride in their own ability to produce 
results.” 

County Supt. Rapp is the livest wire in 
this combination in Pennsylvania. He has 
the enthusiasm of the Frenchman and the 
stubborn practicality of the German, be- 
ing Franco-German by birth, and is doing 
great things in Berks county. 


A pvEsPpatcH from Albany says that a 
State-wide campaign of education among 
women and girls on the subject of sex 
hygiene and the prevention of disease has 
been undertaken by the State Department 
of Health of New York. This educational 
work will be done by means of lectures. 


Says the late Henry Sabin, a deep-souled 
school man and one of our best: “ We must 
enlist the press, the platform, and the pulpit. 
Everv press should warn, every platform 
should speak, every pulpit should remon- 
strate in the name of God and of humanity 
against the prevailing indifference of par- 
ents to the welfare of their children. For 
I am forced to say to all who hear me that, 
although we put in every schoolhouse a 
teacher of spotless character, of the highest 
attainments, as long as parents allow their 
children to run the streets at night, to asio- 
ciate with the low, the lewd, the vicious; 
as long as they encourage insubordination 
and disregard of law; as long as the ciga- 
rette and dime novel flourish in our midst, 
the grave of the drunkard will not be un- 
filled, our jails and our prisons will not lack 
for inmates, and the den of the harlot will 
not lack recruits.” 


The “Safe and Sane” Fourth of July 
is now in order, and Mr. Willim Chauncy 
Landgon, connected with the recreation 
division of the Russell Sage foundation, 
of New York City, has proposed a new 
form of celebrating the Fourth which 
gives promise of doing away with a great 
deal of the noise, the terror and the cal- 


amity which has come to mark the ordi-: 
nary celebrations of that day. Moreover,’ 


the program offered by him will increase 
the interest, the dignity and the patriotic 
character of the day. The details of his 
suggestion are contained in a pamphlet of 
56 pages. The general plan is to repre- 
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sent by pageants on some large open ground 
interesting incidents and events in the his- 
tory of America, with songs and other 
appropriate exercises. 


Tue Americans have made a marvelous 
record in the Olympic games at Stockholm, 
Sweden, winning more points in the track 
and field events than all the other countries 
put together. James E. Meredith, son of a 
clergyman, and one of Dr. Irvine’s sturdy 
boys of Mercersburg Academy, Pennsyl- 
vania, won the 800-meter run in one 
minute and 52 seconds, breaking the world’s 
record. He ran on for the six yards neces- 
sary to complete a half-mile, breaking the 
world record also for the half-mile. James 
Thorp, a full-blooded American Indian, 
from the Carlisle School, about forty miles 
from Mercersburg, won first place in the 
pentathlon, a Greek word which means, “ in 
five different. contests.” His prize was an 
enormous bronze trophy which he could 
hardly carry away. The victors were 
crowned with oak leaves, and laurel. 
Medals in gold, silver and bronze were 
awarded by the King of Sweden re- 
spectively to victors in the first, second and 
third classes. Other prizes were also given. 
The ‘games were well attended by thou- 
sands, and the enthusiasm manifested was 
extraordinary. The winner of the great 
Marathon prize was from South Africa. 


“A public tax is the greatest instru- 
ment ever devised by man to promote hu- 
man welfare,” says State Supt. F. G. Blair, 
of Illinois. “It is a method of doing for 
my neighbor what I am under obligation 
to do. It is the most effective expression 
of that ancient doctrine that each of us 
is his brother’s keeper. It stamps with 
legal approval those general truths that 
we are members all of one body and that 
they without us cannot be perfect. It is 
the every-day application of the Golden 
Rule. I pay my tax and sidewalks are 
built and streets are paved. I have done 
for others what I would have them do and 
expect them to do for me. I pay my tax 
and lights swing along the streets, driving 
back darkness, and fear and crime. I pay 
my tax and officers of the law guard my 
property and protect me in my rights. 
I pay my tax and school houses rise, bells 
ring, doors swing open, and a million boys 
and girls march into the greatest educa- 
tional institution on earth—the common 
school. Do I hear you say that such talk 
is “the stuff that dreams are made of?” 
There may be a touch of fancy in it, but 
in sober earnest, isn’t it the wholesome, 
the sound, the patriotic view to take of it? 
Shouldn’t a fellow citizen take that view 
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of it? Can a patriot look at it in any 
other way? A tax rightly laid and rightly 
spent is not a curse, but a blessing—bless- 
ing him who gives and him who receives.” 





The School Board of Harrisburg has be- 
gun to lay plans for the erection of the 
proposed Central High School and although 
it will be several years before it can be con- 
structed, a committee on site has been 
named. 





A series of maxims from Miss Viola W. 
Daitry, principal of the James Wilson 
School, Philadelphia, have proven such a 
boon to the faculty and to the parents that 
they are being adopted and distributed in all 
the schools of the city. 

1. See that your child leaves home in 
time to arrive at school by 8:40 or I:10. 
The children are admitted at those times, 
and in stormy weather the basement play- 
rooms are thrown open. 

2. Do not allow your child to form care- 
less habits of attending school with clothes 
or person untidy. It is impossible to do 
good work, or even to be good, without a 
decent self-respect which neat clothes and 
tidy appearance give. 

3. Do not allow your child to miss a ses- 
sion at school without a good, sufficient 
reason. 

4. Demand the monthly reports of your 
child on the first Monday of every month, 
If the mark in any subject is unsatisfactory 
make it your business to know the reason 
why immediately, and that it improves on 
the next report. 





A vice commission of 21 men and women 
prominent in many walks of life. has been 
appointed by Mayor Blankenburg to in- 
vestigate the problem and report its find- 
ings to him. Well known lawyers, charity 
workers, physicians and men prominent in 
church activities compose the committee. 
In appointing the committee to investigate 
conditions here, the Mayor in speaking of 
the social evil, said: 

“Tt is a physical and medical problem. 
Few realize how awful is the responsibility 
of vice for the spread of loathsome disease. 
It is a social problem. It insidiously 
lowers the fine moral sensibility of the 
young, it destroys character and it points 
to its completed work in countless lives 
lost in utter degradation and shame. It is 
a political and penal problem. It is the 
partner of all manner of crime. It de- 
bauches politics. It seeks to corrupt offi- 
cers of the law. Whatever it touches it 
defiles. It has an economic aspect, for 
some of its victims are started on their 
downward course because of the cruelty 
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of inadequate wages paid women and girls 
in many employments, while creatures, 
bearing the form of men, traffic in women’s 
tears and shame.” 

Almost an entire issue of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education was given re- 
cently to this grave subject, and many of 
the statements made by leading educators 
are of a startling character. The schools 
are not measuring up to their great re- 
sponsibility in this regard. Girls and boys 
are going headlong to ruin. What can be 
done? 


— 
~ae 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 








HE noted educator and author, Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks, for a long time the 
honored Principal of the Millersville State 
Normal School, and later Superintendent 
of the public schools of Philadelphia, died 
at his home, in Overbrook, June 29th. He 
had been in failing health for several years, 
especially since the death of his wife, in 
September, 1910, but he continued steadily 
at work until past the age of fourscore 
years. 

He was born at Stony Point, New York, 
January 16, 1831, and he received his early 
education in the public schools and in the 
Normal Institute, Liberty, New York. He 
was instructor in mathematics in an acad- 
emy in Monticello, N. Y., and had attracted 
attention as a teacher before coming to 
Pennsylvania. The first position he held in 
this State was in an academy in Wayne 
county. Here he met and married Miss H. 
Marie Dean, who was a teacher of music in 
the same institution. 

He came to Millersville in 1855 as pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and the remarkable 
reputation as a teacher of that science, 
which he soon acquired, attracted students 
from far and near to have the benefit of 
his instruction. He wrote his valuable 
text-books on Arithmetic during that period, 
books that have been very widely known 
and used in Pennsylvania. 

In 1866, when Dr. J. P. Wickersham, who 
had been principal of the school since its 
organization, resigned to become State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Brooks was elected principal, and held this 
position for seventeen years. He taught the 
Senior classes in Psychology and Methods 
of Teaching. He was peculiarly successful 
in this work, and many of his old students 
now scattered over the State, the country 
and in foreign lands, declare him the best 
teacher they have ever known. He was not 
only sound in his pedagogical principles and 
practice, but he had the gift of gaining the 
affection of his pupils and making a deep 
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impression not only on their minds, but on 
their hearts. A man of the finest character 
himself, by his precepts and practice he 
won many an idle, indifferent or careless 
young man or woman to a nobler and more 
earnest life. During this period he finished 
his series of mathematical text-books and 
gave great care to the production of his 
“Normal Methods of Teaching,” a book 
which grew up in the classroom from notes 
and lectures prepared for the students. His 
Bf eae of Arithmetic” appeared in 
1876. 

He accepted no other position for a time 
after leaving Millersville, but, in connection 
with a much-needed rest, revised his text- 
books and kept them abreast of latest 
methods. He also prepared a school edi- 
tion of the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Fairie 
Queene and some other classics, putting 
them into a shape to be enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by young readers. 

He was elected Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia in 1891, and 
during his term of office did important 
work in raising them to a higher plane of 
efficiency. He reorganized the Girls’ High 
School and Normal School, established a 
Department of Commerce in the Boys’ 
School and made fundamental changes in 
the course of study in the elementary 
schools. He introduced the observance of 
Flag Day in 1893, and organized a depart- 
ment of compulsory education in 1897. He 
resigned this position in 1906. Since that 
time he has been living quietly at his home, 
in Overbrook, revising his series of text- 
books as he saw opportunities for their im- 
provement. He wrote also on psychology 
and education for various periodicals. 

It was at Millersville that he achieved 
his first great success, and he brought the 
school speedily from local into state and 
national reputation. Some of the Commis- 
sioners from Japan at the beginning of their 
present era, studied the plans of Millers- 
ville, attracted to them by Dr. Brooks. 

He held many positions in the educational 
councils of the state and nation, and was 
a life member in their leading organiza- 
tions. He served as President of the State 
Teachers Assocaition in 1868, and was 
president of the department of Superin- 
tendence and of the Normal section of the 
National Educational Association at dif- 
ferent times. He never lost interest in 
Millersville, revisited the school at times, 
and was the special guest of honor at the 
annual banquét of the Philadelphia branch 
of the Millersville Alumni Association. He 
was one of the founders of the Normal 
Literary Society, and his portrait hangs in 
the wing of the Millersville School library 
containing their collection. There is also a 
fine portrait of him in the school chapel, 
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given by the class of 1875, and near it on 
a pedestal a bronze bust presented by the 
class of ’81 on their thirtieth reunion. 

He sent out many distinguished men 
from his tutelage. One of his loved stu- 
dent friends at the Normal with whom he 
always kept up the closest friendship was 
D. Newlin Fell, son of the then County 
Supt. Joseph Fell, of Bucks county, now 
Chief Justice of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Another was the late Dr. John H. Musser, 
the noted medical specialist of Philadelphia. 
Another, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, his 
successor as head of the Philadelphia 
schools. 

We have asked Miss Mary Martin, for 
many years our associate in the Lancaster 
high school, whom we have often heard 
speak with admiration of Dr. Brooks as a 
teacher, to add her tribute of grateful 
memory. She says: 

“The days when Dr. Brooks was teacher 
of mathematics and literature at the 
Normal School afford pleasant memories 
for many hundreds of his old pupils. I left 
the school on the eve of his principalship, 
and know little personally of his adminis- 
tration as principal of the affairs of that 
great institution at Millersville. Others, 
however, attest it to my complete satis- 
faction. Besides, I know well his frank 
courtesy, his ready grasp of a situation, his 
judicial temper, and his fine executive 
ability. I knew him best in his work of 
teaching—and that he was a delightful and 
inspiring teacher his pupils all over the 
land acknowledge with love and gratitude. 

“He had that penetration and sense of 
perspective that gave him a fellow-feeling 
with all sorts of students and all sorts of 
people. He was always sympathetic, and 
of fine spiritual quality, with a deep rever- 
ence for things sacred. To attend his 
Bible Class was a rare privilege. He drew 
from plain people about him the best they 
had to give. I remember his telling us one 
Sunday of his acquaintance with an old 
man of the village, remarking, ‘ And it is 
delightful to note his phraseology. He 
reads absolutely nothing but his Bible, and 
many of his expressions are scriptural Eng- 
lish, with individual accent and mannerism.’ 
He invited him in to talk to the class, and 
Emerson would not have had from us a 
more respectful hearing. 

“ He was elways cheerful,. hopeful, eager, 
insistent, suggestive, inspiring—in a word, 
just such a morai, intellectual and spiritual 
force as aids most in making a school great 
and its influence felt for good far beyond 
itself and its environment whether of 
space or time. 

“Those school days under Dr. Brooks at 
Millersville— ah, ‘Memory’s night shall 
never set on Auld Lang Syne.’”. 
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Not many men in the history of the 
State have done more, directly and through 
their thousands of students, to train the 
intellect and mould the character of her 
citizens than Edward Brooks. 


witie 
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ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PATRONS’ ALLIANCE. 








REGARDLEss of race, creed, or politics, 
twenty thousand men representing the busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and professional life 
of St. Louis have leagued themselves to- 
gether, pledged to promote every interest 
pertaining to the welfare of the city’s public 
schools and of its school children. The 
work accomplished by these men is observed 
with attention by the experts of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

Since this organization was established 
fourteen years ago, the public schools have 
been taken out of partisan politics and 
placed in charge of an independent board; 
school taxes have been increased, supply- 
ing funds for modern, adequate school 
buildings; and school equipment, aggre- 
gating many thousands of dollars in value, 
has been contributed by the organization in 
fee simple to the public schools. This 
equipment includes almost every kind of 
teaching material Among the articles 
given are works of reference, stereopticons, 
folding chairs, reflectoscopes, pianos, statu- 
ary, and pictures. One of the pictures 
given in this way cost $3,500, while another 
was worth $2,000. The money for these 
donations is raised from dues, from direct 
contributions, or from the proceeds of con- 
certs or picnics. 

Although these friends of the St. Louis 
school children are all very busy men, they 
find time to demonstrate their interest in 
education in a wide variety of ways other 
than these activites. By arranging ap- 
propriate exercises, they help to commemo- 
rate the national holidays, such as Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s Birthdays, and Arbor, 
Flag, Memorial, and Independence Days, 
the object being the inculcation of a broad 
American patriotism. They also aid the 
principals in making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the annual school picnics, the 
Christmas Festival, and other school func- 
tions and exercises. 

The agency directing this work is called 
the St. Louis Public School Patrons’ 
Alliance, a legally incorporated body, which 
consists of a league of some fifty constituent 
associations. These branches are neigh- 
borhood organizations, established to help 
the schools of their several wards, and 
finding expression for their wider activi- 





ties through the central, coordinating body. 
Men only are eligible to membership in the 
St. Louis Public School Patrons’ Alliance, 
or to its local chapters, for the reason that 
women can accomplish whatever work the 
may care to do in the same field throngh 
the medium of their Mothers’ Clubs. 

Membership dues in the local branches 
are twenty-five cents a year, of which five 
cents goes to the Central Alliance. The 
Patrons’ Alliance itself is governed by a 
Board of Control consisting of one delegate 
from each branch organization. Most of 
the business is transacted through standing 
committees, whose activities are indicated 
by their titles, namely: Executive, Legisla- 
tive, Finance, Organization, Educational, 
and Auditing. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 








HE little red school house is so “ un- 
attractive” that “more than two- 
thirds of the 12,000,000 pupils in the rural 
public schools fail to reach a high standard 
in their studies.” This was described as a 
menace to educational progress and as one 
of the reasons why the country child looks 
longingly toward the city, in a report sub- 
mitted before the National Council of Edu- 
cation at Chicago. 

The conditions so often surrounding the 
rural school house were described as so 
deplorable that the Council considered a 
plan to have the National Association em- 
ploy an expert to investigate and report on 
rural districts. : 

E. T. Fairchild, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Kansas, and James Y. 
Joyner, Raleigh, N. C., declared that “ the 
country child is the neglected child and the 
country school house a neglected school 
house.” They said the importance of rural 
education is shown in the fact that of the 
20,000,000 school children in the United 
States 12,000,000 attend country schools, 
and less than one-third of the rural pupils 
are able to meet their grades. 

“There must be a revival of interest in 
the country school if the education of the 
country is to progress,” said Mr. Joyner. 
“We must cease centering nearly all our 
attention on the city school. There must 
be aroused in the school house in the desert, 
on the mountain, or on the farm a love for 
rural life and not a hatred of it. Neglect 
our rural schools and they will be deserted; 
make them attractive and comfortable and 
education will flourish.” The teaching of 
scientific farming and fruit growing with 
special reference to local condition was 
recommended as an incentive to renewed 
interest in rural education. 
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A. J. Matthews, president of the Arizona 
State Normal School, said he believed 
Arizona had solved the rural school prob- 
lem by a law which allows any rural school 
with eight pupils or more to draw on the 
State for $1,000 annually. He said the 
State provided $1,000,000 for education and 
adequate payment for good teachers was 
one means of attaining success. “Too 
many pupils are being turned out of the 
public schools without any knowledge of 
how they are going to make a living,” was 
the substance of a report submitted by J. A. 
Shawan, superintendent of schools at 
Columbus, Ohio, on “The Educational 
Progress of the Year.” 


— 
e 





N. E. A. AT CHICAGO. 


HE National Education Association, 
representing many thousand of the 
leading eductors of the country, went on 
record at its recent meeting in Chicago as 
favoring: 

Woman suffrage, “ because women teach- 
ers realize the responsibility of training 
you for citizenship.” 

Promotion of international peace. 

An investigation of teachers’ salaries 
throughout the country with reference to 
the high cost of living. 

A uniform Federal law for marriage and 
divorce. 

The promotion of plans for a national 
university. 

The extension by Congress of plans for 
training in agricultural domestic economy 
and other industrial work in various in- 
stitutions, 

Greater attention in the public schools to 
the health of the pupils. 

The extension by Congress of the work 
of the National Bureau of Education so as 
to “embody a group of competent men and 
women to study thoroughly the problem of 
rural education, city school administration, 
vocational education, sanitation and hygiene 
and higher education, including the train- 
ing of teachers.” 

More attention by teachers to the indi- 
vidual necessities of pupils for training that 
= fit them for a definite occupation in 
ife. 

That the school playgrounds provide at 
least one square rod for each pupil. 

That a greater spirit of altruism be in- 
spired in school work. 

The Association condemned compulsory 
military training in schools not especially 
designated as military schools. 

Dr. E. T. Fairchild, of Topeka, Kansas, 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 





THE EXPRESS EXTORTION. 


FOr many years the extortionate rates of 

the express companies have been pro- 
tested against daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands. The agents of this powerful stand- 
and-deliver combination have laughed and 
said, “ These are our rates.””’ We have been 
unable to get relief because so many of our 
law-makers have been parties in interest 
with the companies. We have thus far 
been unable to get even an equitable par- 
cels post, though the United States Mail 
might carry a very large part of what is 
now sent by express, doing it more quickly 
with equal safety, at much less cost to the 
shipper, and at a large gain to the Govern- 
ment. 

At last we are told that sweeping reduc- 
tions in express rates averaging, in general, 
approximately 15 per cent.; drastic reforms 
in regulations and practices; and compre- 
hensive changes in the methods of opera- 
tion, are prescribed in a report made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
its investigation into the business of the 
thirteen great express companies of the 
United States: 

Dealing with the identity of interest be- 
tween the various companies, the report 
finds that while these companies are sep- 
arate legal entities, “it is of interest to 
regard this fact that by stock ownership 
and otherwise they are so interlaced, inter- 
twined, and interlocked that it is with 
difficulty we can trace any one of the 
greater companies as either wholly inde- 
pendent in its management or the agency of 
a single railroad system. So that while 
these companies operate separately and 
compete with each other for traffic, the 
express business may be said to be almost 
a family affair. An interesting genealogical 
tree, in fact, might be drawn showing a 
common ancestry in all of the larger com- 
panies. And while many names may be 
used to designate these companies, it is 
within the fact to say that aside from the 
operations of the minor and distinctively 
railroad express companies, the express 
business of the United States is managed 
by not more than three groups of interests.” 

The inquiry was the most extensive and 
probably the most thorough ever prosecuted 
by the Commission. It was conducted and 
the report was prepared by Commissioner 
Frank K. Lane. It has been in progress for 
nearly three years. The report itself makes 
600 printed pages. It involved an examina- 
tion and comparison of practically more 
than 600,000,000 express rates in effect in 
this country, in addition to an examination 
of millions of waybills and an investigation, 
through the books of the companies, of 
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their financial operations and _ business 
methods. 

The greatest reduction of rates pro- 
posed is on small packages—that is, on par- 
cels which weigh less than 12 pounds. 
Rates on packages of more than 12 pounds, 
were found to be more reasonable than 
those on smaller parcels. 

The new rates may be said to be based 
upon a minimum charge of 21 cents for a 
one pound package. This charge increases 
in ratio to the increase of weight and dis- 
tance, at rates varying from three-tenths of 
a cent a pound to about 12 cents a pound. 
Twelve cents a pound, according to the con- 
clusions of the Commission, is approxi- 
mately the highest rate per pound for the 
greatest distance possible for a parcel to 
be carried wholly within the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska. 

Packages weighing two pounds for in- 
stance, may be shipped 1,000 miles—New 
York City to Chicago—for 24 cents; and 
2,000 miles—New York City to Denver— 
for 31 cents, the present rates being respec- 
tively for each 35 cents. A three pound 
package will cost 27 cents for 1,000 miles 
and 37 cents for 2,000 miles, the existing 
rates being respectively, each 45 cents. A 
ten pound package may be transported 1,000 
miles for 42 cents and 2,000 miles for 77 
cents, as against the existing rates of 75 
cents and $1.25 respectively. The cost of 
transporting a twenty-five pound package 
1,000 miles will be 76 cents, against the 
present rate of $1.10 and for 2,000 miles, 
$1.64 against the present rate of $2.25. 

Commissioner Lane believes that the 
method adopted for the computation and 
construction of express rates is scientific 
and will result in the exaction of reason- 
able charges. Through the decision an- 
nounced to-day express rates are made that 
are expected to open an avenue of trade 
between the producer of food commodities 
and the consumer by distributing equitably 
to the weight and distance the burden 
of the cost of transportation: At present 
that burden is borne chiefly by the parcels 
of light weight. By Commissioner Lane’s 
decision, the small package will bear no 
greater share, per pound, of the cost of 
transportation than the heavy package, and 
every package weighing less than 100 
pounds will bear the same amount of ter- 
minal expense. 

Commissioner Lane makes a vigorous 
attack, in his report, upon the so-called 
scale of graduated charges by which the 
express companies now determine the rate 
which shall apply to a package of a given 
weight. This scale is held by the Commis- 
sion to be unreasonable, discriminatory and 
arbitrary. The report says: 
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“Tt is the product of years of shrewd 
manipulation, has no justification in the 
minds of the express men themselves, and 
is the richest example yet brought to our 
attention of a tariff based exclusively upon 
the theory that the charge should be what 
the traffic will bear.” With respect to the 
standard of rates, the Commission says: 


What then may be said to be the standard of 
a reasonable express rate? Our answer is, No 
one consideration. These conclusions, how- 
ever, we have reached: 

1. That express rates should be made pri- 
marily to meet the need of the great body of 
our people and should therefore be stated in 
terms that represent the small packages which 
the express company is intended to carry, 
rather than by the 100 pounds as freight rates 
are stated. 

2. That in the fixing of its rates an express 
company should not be allowed to charge more 
than a railroad company if the latter under- 
took to, and did, give the same service. 

3. That it is proper for the Government to 
treat the express company as a freight for- 
warder by passenger train, giving supplemental 
service at each terminal, and intermediate care. 

4. That an express rate may not be based 
upon the monopoly right of the express com- 
pany to be the exclusive freight forwarder 
over one or more lines of railroad. 

5. That the rate should not include more . 
than a reasonable compensation for the service 
given, even though such compensation falls 
below that which the railroad exacts as a mini- 
mum for the carriage of 100 pounds of 
freight. 

6. That it is unreasonable to fix as rapid a 
decline in express rates for long distances as 
is made by the railroads in their freight rates, 
express service in this respect being more anal- 
ogous to passenger than to freight service. 

7. That in compounding the express rate 
the railroad should be allowed a compensation 
for bulked freight moved upon a passenger 
train as to which it is relieved by contract for 
all liabilities for loss or damage and is with- 
out expense for the furnishing of a receipt, 
the billing, the bookkeeping, and a great num- 
ber of other general expenses. 

8. That the rate should include a return to 
the express company which will compensate it 
with profit for the expense of the service 
which it gives, there being added thereto in 
the formation of the total rate the proper 
charge which it may reasonably make for the 
service which the railroad gives, as stated in 
the preceding paragraph. 

The report contains a wealth of detail 
concerning the financial operations of the 
express companies and their relations with 
not only the public but with railroads. 
Attached to it is a voluminous appendix 
giving an analysis of the relationship which 
exists among the various express com- 
panies, showing the directors of express 
companies which are interested in railroads, 
the railroad officials who are interested in 
express companies, the organization and 
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capitalization of the companies and a 
thorough analysis of their operating ex- 
penses and income. 

The rates proposed will not become effec- 
tive before some time next autumn. The 
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Commission has fixed October 9 as the date 
for the beginning of a hearing of the 
representatives of express companies and 
shippers as to why the rates prescribed by 
the Commission should not go into effect. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, July, 1912. 


Mae following named were appointed trus- 
: tees of the Normal Schools by the State, 
in May, 1912. The term is three years, unless 
otherwise noted. 

West Chester—Plummer E. Jefferis, Robert 
S. Gawthrop, J. Howard Lumis, and Arthur 
P. Reid (1 year), all of West Chester. 

Millersville——Daniel Fleisher, M. J. Brecht, 
Charles I. Landis, all of Lancaster. 

Kutztown.—Daniel H. Schweyer, Bowers; 
Dr. Chas. A. Hottenstein, Kutztown; W. Ker- 
per Stevens, Esq., Reading. 

East Stroudsburg.—Dr. J. A. Singer, East 
Stroudsburg; Frank B. Michaels, East Strouds- 
burg James J. Powell, Esq., Scranton. 

ansfield—A, C. Fanning, Towanda; E. E. 
Jones, Harford; R. K. Young, Wellsboro. 

Bloomsburg.—Chas. W. iller, Paul E. 
Wirt, Albert W. Duy, all of Bloomsburg. 

Shippensburg.—Q. J. Mickey, Shippensburg; 
R. L. Myers, Lemoyne; W. A. Addams, Ship- 
pensburg. 

Lock Haven.—George D. Green, E. S. Ling, 
Ira N. McCloskey, all of Lock Haven. 

Indiana.—John S. Fisher, Tom E. Hilde- 
brand, John A. Scott, all of Indiana. 

California—J. A. Berkey, Somerset; J. B. 
Finley, Pittsburgh; Thos. S. Crago, Waynes- 

r 


burg. 

neces Rock.—James L. Adams, Pitts- 
burgh; James M. Galbreath, Butler; John B. 
Greer, Esq., Butler. 

Edinboro.—R. H. Arbuckle, C. L. Baker, 
J. O. Waite, all of Erie. 

Clarion.—Theo. L. Wilson, Clarion; C. F. 
McNutt, Clarion; C. E. Andrews, Jr., New 
Bethlehem. 





COUNTY INSTITUTES, 





THE teachers’ annual County Institutes for 
1912 will be held at the times and places here 
named. 

Allegheny, Pittsburgh, August 26. 
Erie, Erie, August 26. 

Warren, Warren, August 26. 
Mercer, Mercer, October 7. 
Bradford, Towanda, October 14. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, October 14. 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 14. 
Lawrence, New Castle, October 14. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, October 14. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 14. 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 14. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 21. 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, October 21. 
Luzerne, Wilkes-Barre, October 21. 





Northampton, Easton, October 21. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 28. 
Chester, West Chester, October 28. 
Clinton, Renovo, October 28. 

Fulton, McConnellsburg, October 28. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, October 28. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, October 28. 
Montgomery, Norristown, October 28. 
Pike, Milford, October 28. 

Schuylkill, Mahanoy City, October 28. 
Delaware, Media, November 4. 
McKean, Smethport, November 4. 
Berks, Reading, November 11. 

Centre, Bellefonte, November 11. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November II. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 11. 
Potter, Coudersport, November 11. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, November 11. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 11. 
Adams, Gettysburg, November 18. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, November 18. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, November 18. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, November 25. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, November 25. 
Mifflin, Lewistown, November 25. 
Snyder, Middleburg, November 25. 
Somerset, Somerset, November 25. 
York, York, November 25. 

Blair, Hollidaysburg, December 2. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, December 2. 
Elk, Ridgway, December 2. ° 

Montour, Danville, December 2. 
Perry, New Bloomfield, December 2. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, December 9. 
Armstrong, Kittanning, December 16. 
Beaver, Beaver, December 16. 
Bedford, Bedford, December 16. 
Butler, Butler, December 16. 

Clarion, Clarion, December 16. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, December 16. 
Fayette, Uniontown, December 16, 
Forest, Marienville, December 16. 
Indiana, Indiana, December 16. 
Jefferson, Reynoldsville, December 16. 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 16. 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 16. 
Sullivan, Dushore, December 16. 
Union, Lewisburg, December 16. 
Venango, Franklin, December 16. 
Washington, Washington, December 16. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, December 16. 
Crawford, Meadville, December 30. 


CITY AND BOROUGH INSTITUTES. 


Pottstown, March 25, 1912. 
Carbondale, August 26. 
Johnstown, August 26. 
Shamokin, August 26. 
Williamsport, August 26. 
Scranton, September 2. 
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Wilkes-Barre, September 2. 

Coal Township, at Shamokin, October 7. 
McKeesport, December 19. 

Sharon, December 30. 

Each of the following will hold institutes 
at different dates during the term: Allentown, 
Altoona, Chester City, DuBois, Dunmore, 
Erie, Harrisburg, Hazleton, Lancaster City, 
Lebanon, Nanticoke, Oil City, Pittsburgh, 
Reading and Titusville. 


~ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ArMstRonG.—Supt. Patton: Out of a total 
of 207 pupils taking the eighth grade examina- 
tion, eighty-four were granted certificates of 
admission to high school. 

Beaver.—Supt. Locke: During the year we 
held twenty-one local meetings and reached 
every part of the county. More than three 
fourths of the teachers attended these meet- 
ings and much interest was aroused. 

Cameron.—Supt. Plasterer: The school 
board of Emporium has decided to advance 
the school term from eight to nine months 
and to adopt such a course of study as will 
give their high school a rating as a high school 
of the first class. We are trying to get more 
pupils from the rural schools interested in high 
school courses. The number of students grad- 
nating from our high schools this year is as 
follows: Shippen township, 5 girls, 1 boy; 
Driftwood, 2 girls, 4 boys; Emporium, 9 girls, 
3 boys. President Eugene A. Noble, of Dick- 
inson College, was the speaker at the Em- 
porium high school commencement. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Commence- 
ment exercises were held at West Fairview, 
Mt. Holly Springs, Newville, Centerville, New 
Cumberland and Mechanicsburg. They were 
all up to the standard and were largely at- 
tended by appreciative audiences. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: In four of our 
township high schools the two-year course 
will be lengthened to a three-year course. 

LawrENceE.—Supt. Gilmore: Our ool 
boards are showing much interest in the im- 

ovement of school facilities. Perry and 

ahoning districts will erect two new four- 
room modern buildings. North Beaver town- 
ship’has elected C. W. Cubbison as supervisor 
for next year at a salary of $1200. He will 
give his time to the high school and to super- 
vision. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: Practically all 
our applicants for provisional certificates are 
high school graduates. The number of appli- 
cants is growing less and the standard of 
qualification higher. 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: We have had a 
very successful year. A number of our 
teachers are taking up work in summer schools. 

TrocaA—Supt. Retan: Tioga borough and 
Tioga township have entered into an agree- 
ment for the construction of a joint high 
school, which will accommodate all but two of 
the rural schools of the township. These are 
too far removed for transportation. _ 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: Nearly all of the 
rural schools have done satisfactory work. 
People are becoming more interested in educa- 
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tional problems. Contributing causes have 
been the educational meetings, the several 
farmers’ clubs, and the P. O. S. of A., all of 
which have aided in developing an educational 
spirit throughout the county. 

CHARLEROI.—Supt. Pentz: A bond issue has 
been authorized for the erection of a new 
twelve-room school building for high school 
and eighth grade purposes, at a cost of 
$70,000. 

Corry.—Supt. Cross: Our special teacher for 
individual pupils throughout the city is doing 
some splendid things for the children. She 
works first with slow pupils who are in danger 
of falling back; second, with bright pupils who. 
are able to do more than the regular class 
work. 

DaNnviLLE.—Supt. Dieffenbacher.—About six 
hundred patrons visited our schools, May 17, 
to hear the singing of the pupils in the various 
grades; also to observe the work in drawing. 
which subject was introduced about the middie 
of the term and a supervisor employed. Much. 
interest has been aroused in the subject of 
drawing. As a whole, I consider the work 
very successful. The faithfulness of teachers 
was marked and the enthusiasm of pupils was. 
most commendable. The work exhibited was. 
the proof of interest and spoke for itself. 

Twenty-one students graduated from our 
high school this year. Class day and com- 
mencement exercises were held in the opera 
house. Large and appreciative audiences were 
present on these occasions. We are rounding 
up a good school year. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: The Parent- 
Teacher Circles held one of the best meetings 
in their history on May 23. It was a joint 
meeting of all the circles and was of a social 
nature. The playground association has com- 
pleted its organization and its finances have 
been provided. Mr. Wilson Kistler gives the 
grounds free. A supervisor has been chosen, 
probably an additional supervisor will be 
secured. 

PuNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: A class of 
twenty-three,,of whom seven were boys, were 
graduated from the high school. The annual 
commencement address was delivered by Dean 
S. E. Weber, of State College; it was both 
helpful and inspiring. In point of attendance 
maintained to the very close of the school 
year this has been our most successful year’s. 
work. Although our total enrollment has in- 
creased very little, eighty-two pupils finished 
the work of the grades and were promoted to- 
the high schoo]; three years ago only thirty- 
five finished the grades. 

Tyrone.—Supt. Fleck: We were fortunate 
in being able to secure from the faculty of 
State College a literary extension course of six 
lectures during the spring. Many of our high 
school pupils attended and we feel that much 
good was done. 

West CHEsTER.—Supt. Jones: Our May Day 
festival was one of the prettiest sights ever 
witnessed in our town. ildren of the 
schools were assembled in one of the largest 
parks. The programme comprised the calis- 
thenic exercises and the games used in the 
play rooms and on the school grounds during 


the year. Patrons of the < friends. 
of the pupils fairly thronged tile part 
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1 instrumental music, even more than in singing, 
nds on the fidelity and earnestness of the 


much d 
pupil. Itis true that if the lesson be very long and 
intricate, it is not possible for each pupil to play it 


pu 
through with close criticism; but individual perform- 
ance is not the most important part of ee we 
are all more orlessimitative, and learn by example and 
pe by themistakes and successes of others. Num- 

six on Mondayshould be numberoneon Thursday, 
and in turn become a model or a beacon. The stim- 
alus that is assumed by the associating of pupils in this 
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work is too important to be overlooked. from that 
— on manifested in a desire to excel 
and surpass others in any contest, the habit of i 

and singing in the presence of otis tends ph wes 
shyness ; and that wretched manvais honte which many 
of us know to our cost keeps silent many a music lover 
who, it may be, is no mean performer, but, unused to 
displaying his or her talent before others than the 
teacher, is overwhelmed with fright when asked to con- 
fer pleasure, getting only a partial and individual en- 





joyment out of a large expenditure of time and money. 





VIVA L’AMERICA. 





H. Mrirarp. 
By per. Wu. A. Porn & Ca 
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1.No - ble Re-pub-lic! happiest of lands! Fore-most of na-tions Colum- bia stands. 
trai-tor rise in theland, Curs’dbe his home-stead, wither’d his hand; 




















































Freedom’s proud ban- ner floats in theskies! Whereshouts of 
Shamebe his mem- 'ry, scorn be his lot, Ex - ile his 
Our stripes and stars still proud-ly shall Em - blem of 
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his name a blot. U - nit-ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Grantinga home and freedom to all ; 
Flag of thebrave! U - nit -ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Gladly we’ll die at our country’s call ; 

a 





Throughoutthe world, our mot-to shall 


In the spring of 1863 two great armies encamped 
on either aide of the Rappahannock River, one in blue 
and the other in gray. One evening,as twilight fell, 
‘the bands of music on the Union side began to play 
their martial music, the “Star S led Banner” and 
“ Rally Round the Flag,” and of music 
was taken up by those upon the other side, who 
responded with the “ Bounie Blue Flag” and “Away 
Down South in Dixie.” It was borne in the 
soul of a single soldier in one of those army to 
begin a sweeter and more tender spr ae No 
he played it, they joined in a sort of chorus of all the 





- nit -ed we stand, di - vided we fall, Union for-ev -er, freedom for all; 


Vi-va PAmer-i-ca, Home of the Free! 


instruments upon the Union side, until finally a great 
and mighty tide of harmonyswelled up and loon 
army— Home, Sweet Home.” When they had fin- 
ished there was no challenge yonder, for every band 
upon that farther shore had taken up the lovely air, 
so attuned to all that is holiest and dearest, and one 
Se ot < Swe great hosts went up to God. 

they had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge, “ Three cheers for home!” and as they 
went resounding through the skies from both sides of 
the river, “something upon the soldiers’ cheeks washed 
off the stains of powder.” — Frances E. Willard. 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 


IN some communities the want of an appreciation 
of music is made very apparent. Selfishness, impo- 
liteness and clownishness, are often manifested to an 
unpardonable degree when a young lady is called to 
the piano. The first note struck is taken by the rest 
of the company as a signal for loud conversation and 
uproarious laughter. When she has finished, it would 
often be difficult for many of the company to tell 
whether she had played the “Danube Waltzes” or 
“Yankee Doodle.’ Common civility should, in the 
parlor or in the concert hall, require at least respectful 
attention. We are aware that the number of third 
and even tenth-rate musicians in the world is large. 
Many young ladies who consider themselves adepts 
in the art of music seem to regard a discord as satis- 
factory as a chord. How many “proficients’’ in music 





would be speechless from ignorance if called upon 
to define gamut! how many wonld almost swoon if 
called upon to run it! And yet, notwithstanding all 
this, impoliteness or rudeness is quite inexcusable. 
THE difference in musical taste is sometimes due to 
a peculiarly nervous constitution, or to the depressed 
or elated condition of the mind. Grief is often soonest 
solaced by a lively air; hilarity best controlled by 
a plaintive one. But, after all, that which influences 
musical taste, or any kind of taste, most is education. 
Teach children to admire the sublime and the beau: 
tiful in nature. At the home fireside and in the 
school-room, everywhere, children should be instruc- 
ted in music. Correct taste in music flings wide the 
gate to the highway of all that is beautiful, noble 
and good. Among the fine arts it stands foremost. 
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dear to my heart are 
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lec - tion pre-sents them to — 
spot which my in - fan-cy knew, 


buck - et; the i - ron-bound bucket, The 


That moss-covered bucket I hailed as a treasure, 
For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell, 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 


the scenes 
or - chard, the mead - ow, the deep - tangled wildwood, And 








it, The bridge and the rock where the cat - a - ract fell.) The old oak-en 
it, And e’en the rude buck - et that hung in 


moss - covered buck - et that hung in the well. 





E. KAILLMARK. 
SamugL WoopwortH. 





rec - ol- 
ev - ’ry loved 


of my childhood, When fond 





The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood 
The cot 


of fa- ther, the dai - ry - house 








the well, 










How sweet from the green, mossy brim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! _ 
Not a full-blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 

Tho’ filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved habitation, 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket that hung in the well; 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 




















The Book Cover that Protects 


the Books the Best and increases their Lives 
Isthe Most Economical for School Use 


The Holden Book Cover 


(Quick-fit Style) 





Is the Only Kind that provides the Same Amount of Protection and 
Reinforcement at the End of the Year that it Does at the Beginning. 


It is not a question of how cheap a cover you can buy, 
But how good a one for books that average incost 50c apiece 


It is the Continuous Performance 


of the Holden Cover from September until June that makes it 
the best, Most Sanitary and Economical Cover on the Market 


Madeof theStrongest Known Fibres 


No need to use Scissors or Knives, nor use the Teacher’s Time to Adjust < Holden Cover 


Any cheap material becomes Porous and Absorbent after a 
few months use—A receptacle for Dirt, Dust Filth and Germs 


The Holden Covers Overcome all Difficulties and Obstacles 








THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 






































